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In New York City 
We Have Two Hotels That We Wish to Bring 
to Your Attention 


Narlvalyauye 


One is THE IRVING, facing Gramercy Park at 20th Street 
—lJocated in one of the most charming sections of New York, 
and operated on the American Plan. 


Telephone Gramercy 6264. 


OWOWwOWO 


. C) 

The other, THE ALBERT, at 11th Street and University : 
Place-—a convenient location; operated on the European Plan. : 
Telephone Stuyvesant 4961. is 


Rates at Both Houses Most Reasonable. 


UNDER 


KNOTT MANAGEMENT 


A Bequest to the Church 


Perpetuates Your Service 


In making bequests it is most important to give the exact title of 
the Society, thus: I GIVE, DEVISE AND BEQUEATH TO THE DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 281 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
N. Y., FOR THE USE OF THE SOCIETY. 


If it is desired that the bequest should be applied to some particular 
department of the work, there should be substituted for the words, “For 


the Use of the Society,” the words “For Domestic Missions,” or “For 
Foreign Missions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” or “For Work 
Among the Colored People,” or “For Work in Africa,” or “For Work 
in China,” or “For the Department of Religious Education,” or “For 
the Department of Social Service.” 


Notice should be given concerning wills admitted to probate when- 
ever they contain bequests to this Society, and information of such be- 
quests should be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. 


LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Treasurer 
281 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Clark’s “nitype” 


Changeable Letter Copper Church Bulletin Boards 


As applied to the upbuilding of ;| EVERY DAY 
church attendance and appeals to Tus Grurcn 
the stranger (8 OPEN TO ALL 


Boards of the highest character meeting the desires of the WHO SEEK 
most discriminating. In use by hundreds of the finest ~ A Bean = 
churches in this country and abroad. in Tae DaRKness 


GG. L. Clark Company, Inc. 


EXCLUSIVE MAKERS AND PATENTEES 


poo) PEART SS EREED NEW YORK 


When requesting illustrated and descriptive “Booklet M.S. 38” please 
give the name of your church and mention “Tue Spirit oF Missions” 


RAGINE COLLEGE SCHOOL tw 


(Combined with De Koven Academy) 


Small Classes, Personal Instruction, 
Individual Attention, Modified Military 
System, Home-like Atmosphere. 


Old standards and traditions of the 
School maintained. Rigid requirements 
as to character and mental ability. 


Address 
The Warden of Racine College 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Bronze Memorial 
Tablets 


The Impressive yet unostenta- 


 . 


THE TUBULAR CHIMES IN THE | / MBRERObonreteareapeeny 


TOWER OF THIS CHURCH WERE Tablet make it appropriate for 
eee PRESENTED BY : Memorials 


A Tablet 12x18 inches of the 


JACOB L LOOSE 4 same general style as the one 
AND HIS WIFE : ‘ illustrated Sores CRE Lota 


PLAC LOOSE SPAULDING 
A.D. 1922 & COMPANY 


‘ 

Representing 

: bes A The Gorham Co.’s Ecclesiastical Dept. 
3 : “ Michigan Ave. at Van Buren St, 
- 


eigeler Ln. 56. 
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Church { Windows MamoriAs 
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Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. S. A., 281 Fourth Ave., New 
_ York, N. Y. $1.00 a year, Postage to Canada 25c. extra. Foreign Postage 35c. Entered as second-class 
matter July 8, 1879, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance 
for mailing at special rates of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized. 


Clark, Dodge & Co. 


Established 1847 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


Specialists in Government, Mu- 
nicipal, Railroad and Industrial 
Bonds, suitable for the needs of 
Individuals, Trustees and Insti- 
tutions. We invite the corre- 
spondence of investors and are 
prepared to submit offerings of 
conservative investment bonds 
and stocks, 


e 


51 Wall Street, NEW YORK 
790 Broad Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


The Evangelical Education Society 


OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Aids Students for the Ministry and 
Distributes Evangelical Literature 


President, Rt. Rev. Philip Cook, D.D.; Ac- 
tive Vice-President, Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, 
D.D.; General Secretary, Rev. S. Lord Gil- 
berson, M.A.; Treasurer, Alfred Lee, Esq.; 
Counsel, Harold Goodwin, Esq. 

; Office, THE PLATT 
130 South 22d Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
Resolved, That in granting aid, prefer- 
ence shall be given to Candidates for Holy 
Orders who possess full literary qualifica- 
tions, and who are worthy on account of 
Christian character, high scholarship, vigor- 
ous health, and natural energy and force. 


We give our contributors the choice of 
agency in the great work of preaching the 
Gospel. They may do either by the hving 
voice or by the printed page. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give, devise and bequeath to THE 
EVANGELICAL EpucaTION SocIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EpiscopaAL CHuRCH in Philadel- 
phia| the sant of c\j--)aiclels . Dollars or all 
that certain lot, etc. (describe Real Estate 
briefly), to be used for the general purposes 
of the Society (or for any specific purposes 
or with any limitations as to principal or 
income testator may desire). 

NOTE.—By Act of Assembly in Pennsylvania a 
devise or bequest for charitable uses is void unless 
it is done by will, attested by two credible and 
at the time disinterested witnesses at least thirty 
days before the decease of the testator. 


Mere Redes The Spirit of $lissions 


Keep Up the 
Campaign! 


To encourage a wider reading of the missionary magazine of the Church, and 
‘o stimulate its sale in the parish through representatives who will undertake this 
missionary endeavor, THe Spirit or Missions offers the following special bundle 
rates when five or more copies are to be mailed monthly to one address. 


When sold at the regular price of ten cents a copy, these rates will allow a profit 
for the School or Auxiliary Offering. 


(a) Seven cents a copy, payable quarterly, for copies ordered. 


(b) Eight cents a copy, payable quarterly, but credit being allowed for unsold 
copies returned in good condition. 


(c) Seventy-five cents each for yearly subscriptions for ten or more copies sent 
to one address, payable in advance. 


Streets... 


Amount Enclosed : 
Prom Ta 4) Bayh COCO OOD OUCHon sO cuImonooconobuscncmoncionodaonnieccponacoane sare epette 


Address Parish 
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The Church's 


Opp ortunity 


A Plea to the Church Which Has Been Mother to the 
Japanese Church for Fifty Years 


HE great catastrophe of last Sep- 
tember has opened more opportuni- 
ties for Christian work than ever be- 
fore. Evidences of this are seen in 
many phases of government, social and 
educational life. The terrible loss of 


life and property 
compelled —individ- 
uals and = govern- 


ment alike to look 
for the things which 
cannot be shaken by 
earthquake or de- 
stroyed by fire. A 
great responsibility 
is therefore laid 
upon the Church ‘in 
Japan to take advan- 
tage of these oppor- 
tunities. 

The new Bishop 
of Tokyo, the Right 
Reverend Dr. Moto- 
da, is recognized 
over there as a wise, 
judicious and force- 
ful leader. His peo- 
ple will do all they 
can to hold up his hands and give him 
every encouragement in their power, 
but the earthquake and fire have left 
them practically helpless. With all 
possible determination to carry on they 
cannot do the things that should be 
done. They need the help and encour- 
agement of the Church that has been a 
mother to them for fifty years. Shall 
they look in vain? 

The Emergency Fund of $500,000 
was oversubscribed in less than three 
months, and gave renewed impetus to 


BISHOP McKIM 


the spirit of self-support already en-. 
couraged by the consecration of Dr., 
Motoda, for whose support they had 
made themselves responsible. The? 


Emergency Fund was like manna from) 


heaven to a people living in a wilder- 
ness of desolation. 


erous and sympa- 
thetic response to 
our call for help 


was life-giving and 
stimulating; a con- 


the blessedness 
the communion of 
saints. The first aid 
came from our fel- 
low - Christians in 
Japan who sent to 
Tokyo nearly 30,- 
O00 yen in cash, and 
clothing and other 
supplies which must 
have cost an equal 
sum. Our brethren 
in China forwarded 
5,000 yen. 

The Japanese must rebuild their 
churches, their schools and their hospi- 
tals. 
has unanimously and most generously 
promised its assistance and is calling 
the Church at large to aid in its plans | 
for reconstruction of the Church’s 
work in Tokyo. 
always in mind that Japan as the lead- 
ing nation in Eastern Asia has an in- 
fluence in guiding the thought of the 


hundreds of millions in the Far East | 
such as no other power can ever have. | 


Feleu. Wer 


Bishop of North Tokyo | 
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The prompt, gen-| 


crete illustration of 


of | 


To this end the National Council | 


It should be bora 


I 


A 


} 
| 


Let Us Rise Up and Build 


Japan Reconstruction Features in This Issue Comprise: 


Plans and Personnel of Committees — Reconstruction Schedule — 
Appeal of Bishop Motoda—Why We Should Rebuild Our Educa- 
tional Institutions—Need for Primary Schools by Bishop Reifsnider 


Japan Reconstruction Plans 
With Personnel of Committees 


— TAOLLOWING the general plans out- 
lined in the April Sprrit oF Mis- 
SIONS, active presentation of the appeal 
for the Japanese Reconstruction Fund 
has been going on throughout the 
~Church by both the spoken and printed 
_ word and there is confident expectation 
that the final offering on Sunday, May 
25, will mark the completion of the 
Fund. 
A detailed schedule of reconstruction 
was prepared and broadcast widely 
through a folder and The Church at 
Work. It will be found on another 
page of this issue. It has been laid be- 
fore many small groups of Church 
people, and also larger gatherings, by 
speakers personally familiar with condi- 
tions and needs in the Japanese Church 
—including Bishop Gailor, and Dr. 
Wood, who visited Japan for the Na- 
tional Council and on whose report the 
whole scheme of reconstruction is 
based; Bishop McKim, who came to 
America for the express purpose of 
Bimaking an appeal to the Church; 
Bishop Reifsnider, the head of St. 
Paul’s University, who was consecrated 
Bishop in February; Dr. Teusler, head 
of St. Luke’s International Hospital, 
who, after developing the full activities 
of the Hospital in shacks and tents 
amid the ruins on the Tsukiji Tract, 
came over in April to add his voice; 
Bishop Tucker, formerly Bishop of 
Kyoto; Bishop Partridge, the first 


Bishop of Kyoto; and Bishop Francis, 
who as a member of the Board of 
Missions made a visit to Japan. Many 
generous subscriptions, both general 
and for memorials, have been made. 

The next step will be the selective 
canvass in the parishes between May 
5 and May 15. About a week before 
the day of the final offering a general 
appeal with pledge cards and offering 
envelopes will be mailed to all the com- 
municants and adherents of the Church 
and on Sunday, May 18th, will be dis- 
tributed among the children of the 
Church schools. 

A poster, in colors, has been sent to 
all the parishes and missions. It is de- 
signed to symbolize the idea of recon- 
struction. Above a scene of ruins there 
is in the clouds a vision of a building, 
of churchly lines, bearing a cross. In 
the foreground is a group of Japanese 
people, gazing at the ruins and the 
vision through a torii. The poster bears 
the slogan, “Let us rise up and build.” 

In THe Sprrit oF Missions, The 
Church at Work, and in other Church 
papers there have been printed many 
articles and human interest stories, 
covering the earthquake and fire, the 
revival of active work among the ruins 
and the plans for reconstruction. This 
was made possible by the visit to Japan 
of Mr. William Hoster, of the Publicity 
Department, who in addition to gather- 
ing a great amount of information, 
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Japan Reconstruction Plans 


secured numerous photographs and mo- 
tion picture films. Based upon these 
latter a lecture was prepared, illus- 
trated by lantern slides and a reel of 
motion pictures. The demand for these 
slides and the reel has been so great 
that, though a number of duplicates 
were made, it was found impossible to 
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Joseph Barroll 
Rt. Rev. Thos. F. Gailor, D.D. 
Clifton R. Kroll 
Samuel Mather 


Rt. Rev. James DeW. Perry, Jr., D.D. 


A National Committee of clergy and laity was formed, including the following: | 


Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., Honorary Chairman 
Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, D.D., Honorary Chairman 
William Cooper Procter, Chairman 
The Bishops of the Church 
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George W. H. Allen 
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meet all requests. Those who could not}} 
secure their use before May 25th willl : 
find them available for any date there- |) 
after. 

The Executive Committee, in whose)). 
hands the National Council placed the?) 
raising of the Fund, includes the fol- ||) 


lowing: 1 


Lewis B. Franklin, Vice-Chairmag\i 
Clark, Secretary 

James H. Pershing 
Rt. Rev. T. I. Reese, D.D. 
Harper Sibley 
Rey. Ernest M. Stires, D.D. 
Rev. George C. Stewart, D.D 
John W. Wood, D.C.L. 


Richard I. Manning 
Burton Mansfield 

L. P. Waldo Marvin 

St. Elmo Massengale 
William G. Mather 
George A. McKinlock 
William C. McMahon 
Frederic Cook Morehouse 
William Fellowes Morgan 
Paul N. Myers 

Joseph Orgill 

Mrs. Charles Rodman Pancoast 
Philip S. Parker 

James Parmelee 

George H. Patten 

Mrs. Herbert Payson 
George Foster Peabody 
James H. Pershing 

Mrs. Arthur S. Phelps 
Gifford Pinchot 

Frank L. Polk 

George H. Plummer 
Robert C. Pruyn 
Blanchard Randall 
William C. Rives 

Edward L. Ryerson, Jr. 
Mrs. J. Alison Scott 
Charles E. Shepard 
Samuel Sloan 

Charles J. Symington 
Samuel Thorne 

Mrs. Samuel Thorne 
William J. Tully 

Allen Wardwell 

T. H. Walbridge 

John K. Walker 

Miss Nannie Hite Winston 


f A. CHURCHES 
1. Christ Church, Tokyo, new concrete 


Reconstruction Schedule for Japan 


5. Four frame Dormitories to house 50 
girls each, at $15,000 each.......... 60,000 
6. Frame Gymnasium and Assembly Hall 25,000 

7. Equipment and furnishings for 2, 4, 5 
ANG Ommerinertecstertlscvcicsseitiscie panercets 35,000 

8. Five frame houses for teachers, at 
Sapo O00 each arrerieniccien cicen Bracelets 25,000 


Total for St. Margaret’s School.. $375,000 


. Land 
2. Main School 


. Frame Chapel and furnishings........ 
. Frame Science and Music Building, 


PVC Cha stet ince ersie isi wid edt cece hesaromiels $35,000 
2. All Saints’ Church, Tokyo, new con- 
MECC MIDUUIIGING Syccis a sje nveciedacsicene 35,000 
3. St. John’s Church, Asakusa, new con- 
a enere: butlding -.<.26..2 sola shvieneisvele ney ors 35,000 
4. Grace Church, Bancho, new concrete 
. BSCIeK ita Meet Secs eacin S gicte Phe ace eed 35,000 
5. True Light Church, Fukugawa, new 
concrete building: 
GSE sS@o dan bono nonMae seam 20,000 
=. In hand before earthquake.. 10,000 
Meee Palance needed 0... cee se ccc ne 10,000 
6. Holy Trinity Church, Sugamo, re- 
> Pairs and improvements............ 5,000 
‘7 Church and parish house, including 
site (cost $50,000), to house both 
an English-speaking and a Japanese 
congregation formerly worshiping in 
eireartiy- a Cathedral cok. xc/o cclearc noes 100,000 
8. Christ Church, Senju, land (cost $5,000), 
im church and house for kindergarten, 
= ROSE seis wicicicieinicle sie sisi cis cen neces 15,000 
_ 9. Repairs and replacements in churches 
tes WEST AE Ota TOKY Om Avice cuts mloon Reidel 25,000 
ae Total for churches, land and parish 
ve hoses burldings's :..sscieslelea sie etore $295,000 
A . 
i B. ST. PAUL’S UNIVERSITY 
1. Two new Dormitories. steel and con- 
ny exete, to, cost $50;000 each... ci. <. $100,000 
2, Addition to main Class Room Build- 
_~=s ing, 2 wings at $60,000 each, steel 
‘a MRGMCORCTELE 24 si cctv occa neste oe 120,000 
_ 3. Repairing and rebuilding Chapel...... 54,200 
xs é "| 
ag Repairs .and improvements to _ the 
2 MEAD DAT YA lors ors cotave sve S' oe eins sisio) aps etay a vei 37,500 
5. Repairs and_ reconstruction, Class 
\ ROOM ES UGII Sas es eipust = a ois o aiele wie nts 40,000 
_ 6. Minor repairs to Dining Hall......... 7,500 
F 7. Minor repairs to the two Dormitories 3,900 
8. Minor repairs to the Gymnasium..... 1,600 
= 29. Water tank and other minor repairs.. 1,500 
10. New Heating Plant, including house. 25,000 
‘11. Miscellaneous items .........0eee0es 3,800 
; Total for St. Paul’s University.... $395,000 
‘ C. ST. PAUL’S MIDDLE SCHOOL 
 TLERG) ed. Sp tat ose Sea neeer Sree Or reiad $125,000 
2. Four frame dormitories to accommo- 
t date fifty students each, at $20,000 
GAT -doS ing coos ar dao mOnO ONO DA UIdOO RG 80,000 
3. Equipment for dormitories............ 20,000 
4, Frame Chapel and furnishings........ 25,000 
5. New concrete Class Room Building... 150,000 
_ 6. Equipment for Class Room Building.. 25,000 
_ 7. Five houses for Japanese and Foreign 


teachers, at $5,000 each............. 25,000 
Total for St. Paul’s Middle School $450,000 


D ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


Se 


Building (wood) con- 
taining 8 Class Rooms, Library and 
Offices 


$60,000 


100,000 
20,000 


eee emcee eee eerste eee ereeese 


containing Class Rooms, Laboratories, 
Domestic Science Rooms, Dining 


Room, Kitchen and Practice Rooms, 50 000 


E. PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
Two new Primary Schools Cieame) at 
a 


$60,000 each, to be located on land 
already available or included in 
other itemSisis......2 etelats: svete eisiegetclnusys «+ $120,000 


F. ST. LUKE’S INTERNATIONAL 
HOSPITAL 


Hated Mex mahotecciatste om conte pere roti eis rodiore yevatons 


2. Buildings, steel and concrete, includ- 
ing pay and part-pay patients, 150 
rooms; outpatient and dispensary 
department; charity wards, children’s 
wards; training school, 150 nurses; 
maternity wards; dormitories, 50 post- 
graduate nurses; chapel and dwell- 
ings for staff, together with equip- 
ment for same: 


CONS noadedshcnuon2ocan0 $1,050,000 
350,000 


eo ece ese eoesece 


Balance needed 


eeeccrersceeceve 


$300,000 


700,000 


Total for St. Luke’s Hospital. .$1,000,000 


Money is also in, hand to provide a 
new Nurses’ Home. 


G. HOUSES FOR MISSIONARIES 


inland for five wBousesites,. tiers 0 cis/eies $60,000 
2. Three frame houses, at $20,000 each. 60,000 
3. Three frame houses, at $15,000 each. 45,000 
AMO Mer frame: NOUSC<hieisiicice eistorre cielo ie oe 5,000 


Total for Houses for Missionaries. $1 


H. MISCELLANEOUS 
1. Administration building for the Ameri- 


70,000 


CanwC hice MISSION sterasts s eieisiclcie(c.2'6 $15,000 

2. School for American Children—our 

share of interdenominational enter- 
DEISC Mr ale eielerenticlsxeto ies (sipereve ecersiels eae s 10,000 
3. Allowance for shrinkage, expenses, etc. 170,000 
Total for Miscellaneous........... $195,000 

SUMMARY 

Ale IOHNTEOH ES a accaeiicosie Oetere ne cake « cusieuere $295,000 
Bem Statism WaiViersity sce oes oto ee = 395,000 
GaeSt) Pauls Wiiddle School! fice... 450,000 
DD MSU Vatearet Sue SCHOO LW wetscteisie 0 00/e 2:5 375,000 
Ey Primary, BSchools <tc es gists s ois.6 vist sleis 120,000 
Pie St isukesss ELOSpitalia dares ste clsa-ereseie 1,000,000 
G. Houses: for Missionaries......<.-5.0.. 170,000 
EP OMIXSCOMATICOUIS) csc ieiele Scelele's.6:0 6,0. haveiti ene 195,000 
Total amount needed............ $3,000,000 

Of this amount the cost of all the 

land needed will be provided through 

the use of property now owned in 
the Tsukiji district of Tokyo........ 600,000 
Balance to be raised. cereerseees $2,400,000 
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PRINCE TOKUGAWA HEADS A DEPUTATION TO VISIT ST. LUKE’S 


Dr. Teusler sits at the left; 


Standing, from left to right, are Dr. 


next to him is Prince Tokugawa. 
Iida, Dr. 


Mr 
Kubo, Mr. 


. Sutley is seated next to the Prince. 
Kawai and the Marquis Inouye 


Prince Tokugawa Visits St. Luke's, Tokyo 


And asa Result Contributes $12,500 to Aid in W ork Among 
W omen and Children 


RINCE TOKUGAWA visited St. 

Luke’s Ho: vital, Tokyo, on March 
12. The Prince was accompanied by 
Mr. J. Kawai, secretary of the Emer- 
gency Relief Society; Mr. K. Inouye, 
senior secretary of the society; Mr. K. 
Sakamoto, vice-president of the Japan 
Red Cross; K. Otani, of the Hongwan 
Temple; Governor Kamio, of Tokyo- 
fu; Mr. Y. Honda, superintendent of 
the Hongwan cmple, and Mr. K. Goto, 
of the Emergency Relief office of the 
Hongwan .semple. 

One of the purposes of the visit was 
to examine the five barracks, main- 
tained in the hospital compound and 
under the hospital’s management, which 
are devoted to maternity cases and chil- 
dren’s diseases. 


As the result of his visit Prince To- 


kugawa has sent a contribution of $12,- | 


500 on behalf of the Emergency Relief 
Society to aid St. Luke’s in the far- 
reaching relief work it is doing for 
Tokyo under present conditions. 

In commenting upon this generous 
act Dr. Teusler says: “The fact that 
this purely Japanese society makes a 
contribution to St. Luke’s is of more 
value from the recognition standpoint 
than the actual amount of money in- 
volved. Until the present time all the 
money of the Emergency Relief Society 
has been given exclusively to Japanese 
government or city relief agencies. So 
far as I know, St. Luke’s is the only 
private institution which has received 
any help from it.” 
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My Appeal to America 


By the Right Rev. Joseph S. Motoda, D.D., Ph.D. 


First Native Bishop of the Church in Japan 


Bishop Motoda was elected Diocesan of Tokyo on May 17, 1923, and arrange- 
ments were under way for his consecration and the formal establishment of the 
Church in Japan when the earthquake of September 1 laid Tokyo prostrate. 
Despite the disaster, however, on December 7, in the Church of St. Timothy, the 
only house of worship in Tokyo that was not destroyed, the consecration service 
was held in the presence of the most distinguished gathering of Churchmen ever 
assembled in Japan. Bishop Motoda assumes the duties of his office with Christian 
zeal and vigor. He is a man of broad, philosophic vision, but practical withal, and 
has distinct aims and ambitions for the Christian religion in Japan, of whose 


future he is serenely confident. 


HE appeal of my people to our fel- 

low Christians in America is a sim- 
ple one. We owe much to them already 
for the Faith which they brought to us. 
It was our firm foun- 
dation in the great 
trial to which we 
were subjected when 
earthquake over- 
whelmed us. We had 
built upon it, and we 
had an humble pride 
in the organization 
through which we 
were about to assume 
sisterhood in the An- 
glican Communion 
when the calamity of 
September 1 stripped 
us of all save that 
Faith upon which we 
had builded. Though 
our churches, most of 
them self-supporting, 
were destroyed and 
their congregations 
rendered penniless, America knows that 
the Japanese Christians stood firm in 
that hour of trial and went forward, 
helpless as they were, with the plans for 
the consecration of the two bishops- 
elect. 

Believing that our first duty is to the 
God whom we professed, and that the 
act of worship is essential more than 
the form and place, we have cleared 
away the ruins of our churches in so 
far as possible, and in tents and bar- 
racks and in rooms in private homes 


BISHOP MOTODA 


which have generously been thrown 
open to us, we are continuing our wor- 
ship of the Most High, striving to our 
utmost, with undimmed faith in Him 
under Whose banner 
we serve, to hold to- 
gether our people un- 
til we can get back 
once more, to. the 
happy situation which 
prevailed prior to the 
earthquake. 

The task imposed 
upon us is a difficult 
one. Consider these 
facts: Of twelve 
church buildings and 
two rented houses in 
use by the Sei Kokwai 
before the earth- 
quake, there remain 
uiow but three church 
buildings and one 
rented house; of the 
nine priests, four dea- 
cons, two catechists 
and three Bible women in her serv- 
ice, six priests, one deacon, one cate- 
chist and one Bible woman _ were 
burned out by fire. Of the 2,350 
members of the churches connected 
with the American mission alone be- 
fore the earthquake, 716 were burned 
out, 37 were burned or crushed to 
death, two were wounded and 63 are 
listed as missing and are probably to be 
included among those who perished. 
Before the earthquake the churches 
now comprising the Sei Kokwai con- 
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My Appeal to America 


tributed 823 yen per month for its sup- 
port. Since the earthquake these con- 
tributions have dwindled to 338 yen per 
month. The fact that the Church in 
America before the earthquake con- 
tributed 315 yen per month for the sup- 
port of these churches, but since the 
earthquake has increased that contribu- 
tion to 823 yen per month, relieves the 
situation only temporarily, since all of 
these congregations are now without 
homes in which to worship, or funds 
with which to rebuild their churches, 
and the increase from America merely 
serves to carry them along with no pos- 
sible chance of progress or improve- 
ment. 


A Grave Crisis Confronts Us: 


We have done what we could. Our 
people are impoverished and cannot 
help. We cannot go on without assist- 
ance from the Church people of Amer- 
ica who originally furnished us with the 
Christian inspiration. The situation 
presents a grave crisis which should be 
met without delay. As many of our 
congregations as can, faithful to their 
obligations, crowd into the places of 
worship which have been improvised, 
but at best these tents and barracks 
will accommodate but a third or a 
fourth of those who formerly wor- 
shiped in the ruined churches; and this 
takes no account of those who are turn- 
ing toward the Church in the spiritual 
reaction which has followed our dis- 
aster. What is-to become of those who 
have been crowded out? 

I estimate that it will require about 
three years to get back to the condi- 
tions which existed before the earth- 
quake prostrated us, providing the 
American Church will give us the build- 
ings and the financial support neces- 
sary to enable us to struggle through 
the intervening period. Either we must 
receive this support, or we shall lose 
the golden opportunity which is at 
hand to make the power and the glory 
of our Lord’s Message felt throughout 
Japan. 


A Splendid Opportunity 
Before the Church: 


I have a deep conviction that splen- 
did things are in store for the Church 
of Christ among my people if it is pos- 
sible for us now to grasp this opportu- 
nity. We have been making steady 
progress. It is not by numerical 
strength alone that this progress is to 
be measured, but by the evidence of the 
influence which it has _ increasingly 
exerted in the life of our people. The 
fact is that many of our leaders have 
got hold of the essentials of the Chris- 
tian spirit, whether or not they are as 
yet conscious. With many of them it 
is still an idea rather than an ideal 
which they approve though as yet, 
only in the abstract. For instance, they 
agree that the Christian ideal of 
monogamy is right and the Japanese 
generally have arrived at the point of 
observing it in practice. They realize 
that the observance of Sunday is a good 
thing, and they are teaching their chil- 
dren to observe it, as the government 
does through the closing of all the de- 
partments on Sunday. They are send- 
ing their children to the Christian 
schools. They are adopting the Chris- 
tian ideals of brotherhood and social 
service. 

Most of the educated people of 
Japan, I think I may say in perfect 
fairness, have progressed beyond the 


old practices of Buddhism, although 


they. continue the worship of Buddha 
they no longer have deep-rooted belief 
in that faith, and follow it blindly 
merely because it is the faith of their 
ancestors. They are groping in the 
dark. They feel the importance of 
spiritual ties to which they may cling 
in the hour of adversity. The hope for 
them lies in the fact that they are firm 
believers in education, and if we can in- 
still into their minds the truth that be- 
hind education there must be a spiritual 
force, namely religion, we shall make 
progress speedily. This is why I be- 
lieve that Japan today is a most im- 
portant field for the work of the Chris- 
tian Church. 
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felrictian Education Goes Deep Into the 
Foundations of Life in Modern Japan 


Graduates of Our Three Leading Institutions Prominent in the 
Diplomatic, Business and Religious Life of the Empire 


By William Hoster 


N time of earthquakes in Japan there 

is danger that the ground will open 
and people be engulfed; then it is that 
a refuge is sought under bamboo trees 
and wistaria vines, because their roots 
stretch forth in all directions and lend 
security to the earth. One feels regard- 
ing our educational institutions in that 
land that, through the hundreds of 
graduates who annually pass out 
through their portals into every field 
of activity in the Empire, the roots of 
Christian knowledge and training are 
being spread in every direction to 
make secure the Christian civilization 
which makes progress apace. among 
them. 

“We must stand by the Church we 
have created,” says Bishop McKim, 


“with our hospitals and schools, be- 
cause without them it will be useless 
for the appeal to be made by the Jap- 
anese Church to the nation as a whole.” 

So when one goes about Japan and 
finds former students of our institu- 
tions at the head of Foreign Affairs in 
the cabinet of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, among the leaders in profes- 
sional, financial,and industrial activities 
or as the heads of Christian families, 
the useful purpose which these institu- 
tions serve is reflected at one end of 
the scale as significantly as it is reflected 
at the other end, in the realization that 
a large per cent of the student body 
goes forth into the seething life of the 
empire professing and practicing Chris- 
tianity. 


For Fifty Years St. Paul's University Has Been Training 
Christian Leaders in Japan 


Se PAUL’S UNIVERSITY looks 
back upon fifty years of onward 
and upward achievement. The late 
Bishop Channing Moore Williams was 
its founder. Designing to provide 
young Japanese students seeking Holy 
Orders with a background of secular 
education, he gathered together ten 
promising candidates in 1874, and took 
them into his own home in Tsukiji. 
Like St. Luke’s Hospital, that other 
conspicuous handmaiden of the Church 
in the Japan field, St. Paul’s flourished 
from the beginning. Originally a mid- 
dle school, with the advancement of 
educational effort in Japan the need of 
an institution of university grade was 
felt as early as 1907, when the move- 


ment began which ultimately resulted 
in the separation of the college depart- 
ment from the middle school, and the 
removal in 1919 of the former to the 
commodious building on the new site 
at Ikebukuro. 

A charming and characteristic story 
of St. Paul’s is told in this connection. 
It goes back to the day when Bishop 
Williams advanced a loan of ten yen to 
a needy Japanese student. Years 
passed, and then, when the new Uni- 
versity buildings were dedicated, a let- 
ter came to the head of the institution. 
The writer, recalling a loan of ten yen 
made to him years before by Bishop 
Williams, requested that the enclosed 
check be accepted in discharge of the 
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SOME OF THE DAMAGE DONE TO ST. PAUL’S UNIVERSITY 


At the left is the front of the main building after the first quake; at the right, the rear of the same 


building after the second quake. 


obligation. The check was for ten 
thousand yen, and was signed by Mr. 
Suenobu, the poor boy of an earlier 
day, now become the president of the 
great Tokyo Marine Insurance Com- 
pany. 


St. Paul’s University Ranks High 


What sort of institution is St. 
Paul’s? In its steady climb to the high 
level of efficiency to which it has at- 
tained under the presidency of Bishop 
Reifsnider, the University ranks with 
the best institutions of its kind in 
Japan, and by recent license has been 
placed on a par with the native institu- 
tions by the government itself. It is 
the only Christian university in Tokyo 
to which this honor has been awarded. 
It bears favorable comparison with sis- 
ter institutions of its kind throughout 
the world. Drawing its students from 
all classes of the people, emphasis is 
laid throughout its courses in arts and 
economics on character building in edu- 
cation, with Christianity as the im- 
pelling force. 

The curriculum covers a period of 
three years, and provision is made 
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This tower fell just after Bishop Retfsnider had passed beneath it 


whereby students at the University who 
desire to take Holy Orders may, con- 
temporaneously with their studies in 
the classical course, pursue their work 
in the Central Theological College di- 
rectly across the campus. It has 
accommodations for six hundred stu- 
dents, and it is an indication of the 
regard in which the institution is held 
throughout the country that 350 appli- 
cants had to be turned away last year 
because of lack of room. It has a staff 
of fifty-two Japanese and eight foreign 
professors and instructors, and the 
plant at Ikebukuro includes an aca- 
demic building, chapel, library and 
administration building, gymnasium, 
refectory, two dormitories, the alumni 
building and three residences for the 
executives. 

These dry facts and statistics, how- 
ever, altogether fail to convey an ade- 
quate impression of the part St. Paul’s 
University plays in the contemporary 
life of Japan. There is a thirst for 
education among the Japanese that is 
amazing to the visitor from afar. Here 
in Japan the newsboys selling papers on 
the street corners read the news -be- 


Reconstruction in Japan 


tween their cries of their wares, and 
shopkeepers squat in their establish- 
ments and pore over books between 
sales. Tokyo is a city of bookstalls. 
The thirst for knowledge is one of the 
dominant traits of the people. The 


schools of all classes are crowded and 
American educational methods are re- 

favor. 
spiritual 


Even 
unrest 


ceived with peculiar 
before the present 
which came 
as an after- 
math of the 
earthquake 
the children 
of Buddist 
Dest ents 
flocked to the 
schools which 
were avow- 
edly Chris- 
beat and 
now, with the 
PLT SD» O.£ 
Buddhism un- 
deniably loos- 
ened the ten- 
agency 1s 
greater than 
ever before 
to favor the 
Christian in- 
stitutions. To 
a greater ex- 
tent than ever, 
even in its 
crippled con- 
aut on,- (St. 
fal sis 
therefore 
sending out 
into the world 
stalwart young men equipped not only 
with modern secular education but 
grounded in Christian doctrine, and 
they are sweeping through the country 
in every field of endeavor. 

Baron Ijuin, until recently Foreign 
Minister in the Yamamoto Cabinet, 
former Governor-General of Kwan- 
tung and Ambassador to China and to 
Italy, is an alumnus of St. Paul’s; Mr. 
Suenobu, president of the Tokyo 
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Marine Insurance Company; Mr. Ya- 
mazaki, president of the Kyush Col- 
lieries Company; T. B. Sakai, of the 
Mitsui Company; Mr. Hoshino, presi- 
dent of the Tokyo Type Foundry Com- 
pany, and others prominent in all the 
walks of Japanese life, are likewise dis- 
tinguished alumni of the University; 
and there is additional food for reflec- 
tion in the fact that Bishop Motoda 

and _ Bishop 


THE MATHER LIBRARY OF ST. PAUL’S UNIVERSITY 


This beautiful building, named in honor of its donor, was so 
badly cracked that it will have to be practically rebuilt 


Naide, the 
first two na- 
tive bishops 
of the Church 
in Japan, be- 
gan their ca- 
reers in this 
Christian in- 
stitution of 
leaTrnianes 
which lies 
two miles out- 
side of To- 
kyo, within 
the shadow of 
Fujiyama. 
Aside from 
the high sta- 
tion in life to 
which some 
of its gradu- 
ates have been 
called, it is a 
striking com- 
mentary upon 
the general 
service 9 ot) 
Paul’s is ren- 
dering that 
ninety of its 
hand tees 
graduates this year have been placed 
in good positions in various parts of 
Japan in spite of the business stagna- 
tion following the earthquake, in 
marked contrast to the fact that but 
thirty per cent of the graduates of the 
Imperial University have so far been 
able to secure employment. 

Now a crisis has been reached in the 
history of this institution. It cannot 
continue to render this all-important 


PED 


EAST DORMITORY OF ST. PAUL’S UNIVERSITY, BEFORE AND AFTER THE QUAKE 


The gable was thrown down, but it has been temporarily replaced and the building is being used 


world service without assistance from 
America. Though located in a shel- 
tered spot, it did not escape the 
destructive effects of the September 
earthquake. One of the stately towers 
of Academic Hall was rent in twain 
and its mate was thrown over entirely, 
while freakish cracks were opened in 
all sides of the building. The gable of 
the dormitory building across the way 
and its overhanging portico were de- 
molished, as was likewise the coping of 
the dining hall in the rear of the dormi- 
tory, the walls of which were also 
cracked asunder. The beautiful library 
of the University was so shattered 
that it will have to be rebuilt. The 
Chapel was lifted practically in bulk 
three inches clear of its foundations by 
the force of the earthquake, its walls 
are cracked and the altar and reredos 
damaged. There was scarcely a build- 
ing in the entire plant that was not 
more or less severely damaged by the 
initial quake and the thousand smaller 
quakes which continued during the en- 
suing ten days. 


St. Paul’s a Fingerpost at the Cross- 
roads 


But the needs of the University are 
no less great than immediate. From its 
halls go those who are swelling the 
ranks of the rapidly growing army that 
is marshaled by Bishop McKim and 
his devoted aides. The Japanese are at 
the crossroads of their spiritual life. 
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On one hand the road leads to atheism 
and agnosticism; the other to Chris- 
tianity. For there is no doubt, even 
among the leaders of the Japanese, 
that the ancient faith of these people 
has been shattered and is destined to be 
replaced by Christianity. 

It has been said that St. Paul’s was 
founded in 1874. In the days before 
the earthquake plans were being for- 
mulated for the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the University, 
which will occur this year. In antici- 
pation of this anniversary a committee 
of the alumni and friends of St. Paul’s, 
including such men as Viscount Shibu- 
sawa, Baron Sakatani, Viscount Kan- 
eko and other men of prominence and 
wealth in Tokyo, had been formed to 
create an endowment of $200,000 for 
the institution. Though the earthquake 
intervened, these plans are still going 
forward, with every assurance that al- 
though no one in Tokyo has escaped 
financial reverses by reason of the dis- 
aster, the pledges made for this endow- 
ment will ultimately be forthcoming. 
But the immediate problem is that of 
reconstruction; and St. Paul’s appeals 
to the generosity of the Christian 
people of America to make the restora- 
tion of the University their share in 
the observance of this fifty years of 
Christian educational effort. As Bishop 
Tucker has said, ““We must stand be- 
hind the Church we have created with 
our hospitals and schools.” 


IS ER yk A ay eee 


DR. JOHN W. WOOD ADDRESSING THE BOYS OF ST. PAUL’S MIDDLE SCHOOL 
The occasion was the memorial service held by the boys for their comrades who were killed in the 


earthquake. 


The service was held on the site where theiy school had stood 


St. Paul's Middle School, Our Oldest Educational 


Institution in Japan 


eee ico, MIDDLE SCHOOL, 

founded in 1874, which was en- 
tirely destroyed by the earthquake, 1s 
the parent institution of all the purely 
educational work of the Mission to 
Japan. From the Middle School, in 
consequence of the expanding educa- 
tional needs of the Japanese people, St. 
Paul’s University was developed; and 
it was out of the effort to give the 
Japanese girls those same educational 
advantages which their brothers were 
enjoying that St. Margaret’s School 
was also organized. 

The Middle School, like the Univer- 
sity and St. Margaret’s, operates under 
a government license; which means 
that it ranks with the best institutions 
of.its type in Japan, and bears favor- 
able comparison in all respects to the 
high schools of the American public 
school system. Though prohibited by 
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government regulations from including 
religious instruction in its curriculum, 
the students, as in the other two insti- 
tutions, are permitted to exercise their 
own choice in the matter of spiritual 
training outside of school hours. 

There are well organized Bible 
classes at the Middle School, therefore, 
besides lectures and personal work by 
the clerical members of the mission, as 
well as a special class for catechumens. 
Chapel is a daily feature and is always 
largely attended by the boys, who come 
from all over Japan as well as from 
Formosa, Korea, Hawaii and China, 
and a high percentage of student bap- 
tisms annually is recorded. 

The Middle School, in the educa- 
tional scheme of the mission, acts as a 
feeder to the University at Ikebukuro, 
and Bishop Reifsnider, who has long 
been president of the Middle School as 


DR. KOJIMA AND THE MEMORIAL TABLET ON THE SITE OF THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 


Dr. Kojima is the headmaster cf St. Paul’s. 


After listening to addresses, the boys filed past this tablet 


bowing reverently as they did so in memory of the comrades they had lost 


well as of the University, reports that 
the best of the students who enter the 
University are those who -come up 
from the Middle School with the secu- 
lar education which they have received 
at Tsukiji in the venerable school with 
its strong Christian background. 

The curriculum at the Middle School 
covers courses in morals, language, lit- 
erature and drama, history, geography 
and other branches taught in the aver- 
age high school. The class of students 
entered at the school is representative 
_of the average type of business and 
professional men in Tokyo, Osaka, 
Kobe and the other larger cities of 
Japan. A considerable number are 
also received from the rural districts, 
and there are not a few who work 
their way through the school by deliv- 
ering milk or papers, drawing rick- 
shaws or doing other work which is to 
be found out of school hours. 


Memorial Service Held by the Boys 


At the time of the earthquake there 
were 1,000 boys enrolled in the Middle 
School—sturdy, well set up lads, assid- 
uous in their studies, put through drill 


exercises every day by a veteran of 
the war between China and Japan, 
always eager to learn, and possessed of 
a fine loyalty for their Alma Mater. 
This was beautifully typified in the 
memorial service which they held amid 
the ruins of the school, under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Kojima, the head master, 
shortly after the earthquake of Sep- 
tember 1. Seven of their schoolmates 
perished in the fires that swept Tokyo 
on the evening of the great quake; and 
it was to pay a final tribute to their 
memory as well as to register their ear- 
nest desire that the school be rebuilt 
promptly that the memorial service was 
arranged. They gathered in military 
formation before a table on which a 
scroll containing the names of their 
departed comrades had been set up, 
listened to speeches by Dr. Wood and 
Dr. Kojima, bowed low and reverently 
in salute to the lads who had gone, and 
then with soldierly precision marched 
from the field, undaunted by the dis- 
aster which had overwhelmed them. 
The Middle School, like the Univer- 
sity and St. Margaret’s, has continued 
to function despite the disaster which 
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Reconstruction in Japan 


swept away its old home in the Tsukiji 
district. Room has been found for its 
classes in the University buildings at 
Ikebukuro. But this makeshift at best 
is only temporary, and the best interests 
of the Middle School and University, 
as well as of the Cause for which they 
stand, require that without unneces- 
sary delay both be restored to those 
happy conditions which existed prior to 
September 1, that the vital work in 
which both are engaged may go on. 
As to the Middle School particularly, 
one feels a special word must needs be 
said, because it is the pioneer educa- 
tional effort of the Church in Japan. It 
is inured to hardship and misfortune, 
for when but two years old the budding 
institution was wiped out by fire. It 
arose triumphant from the ruins then, 
only to suffer again in the earthquake 
of 1891, when the school house was 
once more destroyed. And then again 


it rose triumphant, as these Japanese 
Christians with sublime faith believe it 
will rise triumphant once more. 

From its humble halls have gone 
forth those who, later graduating from 
the University, have distinguished them- 
selves in every field of effort in the 
Empire. Bishop Motoda, first native 
bishop of the Church in Japan, gradu- 
ated from the Middle School, to return 
there subsequently as its headmaster. 
Bishop Naide of Osaka is likewise a 
Middle School alumnus. Its boys are 
those from among whom the future 
leaders of the nation will be chosen— 
who will control its destinies, direct its 
intercourse with sister nations of the 
earth, and in the days just ahead will 
exert that influence which will say 
whether Japan shall cling to the Buddha 
or accept the Christ. 

Is it not worth while restoring an 
institution of such potentialities? 


St. Margaret's School Sends Out Young Women With 
High Ideals 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, nota- 

ble and especially deserving because 
of the far-reaching work which it is 
doing among the young womanhood of 
Japan, was founded in 1877, and is 
therefore ending its forty-sixth year of 
service. The records of the Alumni 
Association show that of the eight hun- 
dred fourteen graduates who have gone 
out from the school, three hundred 
sixty are baptized Christians; and of 
these, one hundred fifty-nine have been 
engaged in definite work in connection 
with the Japanese Mission or have be- 
come the wives of clergymen or cate- 
chists of the Church. 

This is one of the significant func- 
tions of St. Margaret’s, that it serves 
to an unusual degree in training young 
native women who upon graduation de- 
vote themselves in a greater or less 
measure to the work of propagating 
Christianity, in evangelistic, social serv- 
ice or other lines, among the women of 
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their race. In all probability the num- 
ber of converts for which the institu- 
tion may claim credit is larger than 
shown in the records of the Alumni 
Association, since only a small propor- 
tion of the graduates are members of 
this organization; but in any event all 
of those who leave St. Margaret’s 
without having been baptized, at least 
go out into the world as clerks, stenog- 
raphers, school teachers, etc., imbued 
with Christian ideals through their con- 
tact with the school, and to that extent 
exert an influence that is incalculable. 

It may not be out of place to note 
the fact that among the graduates of 
St. Margaret’s is Mrs. Komiya, who 
became a Christian through the influ- 
ence of Bishop Williams, was em- 
ployed as a teacher in the early years 
of the school, and is today one of the 
most noted women in the Church of 
Japan, having done more than any other 
one person to establish, nourish and 


IIOLY TRINITY ORPHANAGE AND HOME 


Here through the kindness of the Rev. Mr. Ishu St. 


the feeble-minded children, as well as 


guide the Woman’s Auxiliary in the 
North Tokyo District. Another gradu- 
ate of St. Margaret’s, who was also 
brought into the Faith through the in- 
fluence of Bishop Williams, is Miss Uta 
Hayashi, one of the most prominent so- 
cial workers in the Japanese Empire; 
still another is Toyo Kurokawa, teach- 
er of English and head of the dormitory 
at the school and a beautiful influence 
among the students by reason of her own 
strong Christian character, and finally, 
to mention but one more, Miss Iyo 
Araki, more lovingly known as Araki- 
San, head nurse at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
is a graduate of St. Margaret’s who has 
given her whole life to the service of 
the Mission. 

St. Margaret’s is a secondary school 
for native girls, who enter it from the 
Government Primary School at the age 
of twelve or thirteen for the five years’ 
course. It is an institution which, like 
St. Paul’s University and the Middle 
School, operates under a license from 
the Government which is in effect a 
certificate of its rank and efficiency 
among institutions of its class. Its 
curriculum includes the courses custo- 
marily taught in the girls’ high schools 
of America, with particular stress laid 


FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN, TOKYO 


Margaret’s found a home, 


St. 


] but both the orphans and 
Margaret’s girls, are sadly crowded 


upon vocational training of a domestic 
character, including sewing, cooking 
and domestic science generally ; hygien- 
ics and athletics also receive attention, 
as do singing and folk dancing. 

The observer trained in pedagogics 
probably would not lay great stress 
upon these two latter accomplishments 
of singing and dancing, yet if St. Mar- 
garet’s were doing nothing more than 
filling the hearts and souls of these 
growing girls with the beauty of our 
Christian hymns, and putting freedom 
and rhythm into their growing bodies, 
it would be accomplishing much. 

But of course it is doing a great deal 
more. For, while there is a government 
prohibition against religious instruction 
as a part of the school curriculum, 
Christian instruction and attendance at 
the daily morning prayer in the chapel 
are insisted upon, and in addition there 
are other voluntary classes in devo- 
tional exercises whose influence is seen 
in the statistics which have been 
quoted above. It is the beautiful Chris- 
tian atmosphere which _ prevails 
throughout the institution that exerts 
an influence, to the effects of which in 
their lives, many of the known Chris- 
tian graduates have testified. 
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ONE OF THE DORMITORIES IN THE TEMPORARY ST. MARGARET’S 


These sleeping accommodations give some idea of the crowded conditions under which St. Margaret’s girls 


are living. 


A Few Statistics 


A few statistics may not be out of 
place. In St. Margaret’s as it stood at 
Tsukiji prior to September 1, under 
Miss Heyward and Mr. Kobayashi, the 
English and Japanese principals, there 
were 585 students enrolled, with thirty- 
six teachers. The plant consisted of a 
main building, with thirteen classrooms, 
laboratory, library, assembly hall and 
offices, a dormitory accommodating 
fifty, two Japanese residences and one 
European residence with school rooms. 


In addition to the regular studies, 
twenty-two Bible classes were operated 
every week, with an average attendance 
of twenty-five at each; there were two 
general meetings for Christian talks 
each week, one-half the entire school 
being present at each; services daily 
and Sunday at the Cathedral, prayer 
meetings in the dormitory and classes 
for inquirers and for baptism and con- 
firmation. St. Margaret’s was going 
forward with notable achievements in 
its past and rich promise of still 
greater achievement for the future. 


Then the earthquake intervened. Of 


the 585 students enrolled at the close of 


the institution for the summer but 350 


Whole corridors are covered with beds like these 


answered the roll when the school re- 
opened following the disaster. Its en- 
tire plant was wiped out. Through the 
generosity of Mr. Ishii, a temporary 
home was opened at Holy Trinity Or- 
phanage, where a school for feeble- 
minded children is maintained, six 
classrooms of which have been turned 
over for the use of St. Margaret’s, 
while U. S. Army tents supply the 
necessary accommodation to relieve 
some of the overcrowding. 

Four of the girls were killed in the 
earthquake; about 370 of the students 
and nine of the teachers lost their 
homes and all of their possessions. 
Many of them answered the first roll 
call after the fire possessing nothing 
but the clothing which they were wear- 
ing. Many more of them did not report 
at all, as they were scattered through- 
out Japan. 

In these conditions St. Margaret’s 
continues to function, but under condi- 
tions which would be intolerable but 
for the fact that in their simple faith 
these Japanese girls and their families 
believe there will be a restoration of 
old-time conditions when the generous 
Christian people of America learn of 
their desperate need. About fifty girls 
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are living in the dormitory, which con- 
sists of four rooms 12x24. Those 
who cannot find floor space to spread 
their futons at night sleep on the 
canvas cots in the hall. These dor- 
mitory rooms are used during the day 
for sewing classes and one of the six 
class rooms is used as a dining room by 
day and a study room at night. 


Kindergartens Foundation Stones on Which the Church in i 
| Japan is Built 
The Influence of a Christian Kindergarten Felt Throughout a 

Heathen Family 


F it be asked what 

practical results 
have been accom- 
plished by the Chris- 
tian missions in 
Japan, one of a score 
of answers is “the 
work of the kinder- 
gartens4 - Dhe uirst 
of these was opened 
ago: at sAlita enby 
In 1908 it was made a 


nineteen 
Miss Mead. 
memorial to a little boy in the diocese 
of New York, Gaylord Hart Mitchell, 


years 


and is still active. There were twenty- 
seven of them in operation in the dis- 
trict devastated by the earthquake and 
fire of September 1; and we have this 
authoritative statement from Bishop 
McKim as to their high value to the 
Church and cause. 

“Kindergartens,” says Bishop Mc- 
Kim, “are to my mind one of the great- 
est evangelistic assets we _ have. 
Mothers bring their children to them 
because the little ones are too small to 
come alone. They are naturally curious 
to know what the strange foreign 
women are going to teach their young, 
so they remain and listen. We make it 
a practice to teach the children to say 
grace before meals, as well as to recite 
the Creed and the Ten Commandments. 
Thereafter the mothers go home and 
tell the fathers and other members of 
the family of what goes on in the kin- 


Such conditions cannot long exist. 
They are against Japanese Government 
regulations, naturally; they are in de- 
fiance of the best American traditions 
which our mission workers in Japan _ 
are supposed to represent, as they are 
un-Christian and false to the principles | 
of Him in whose Name this work is | 
being carried on. | 


dergarten, and this gives the foreign 


missionaries and their assistants an en- || 


trance into the homes of the people 
which they wouldn’t have otherwise. 
Many baptisms of the parents of the 
children are brought about through the 
influence of these kindergartens.” 
They were scattered all through 
Tokyo. Out in the suburbs at Aurawa 
and Omiya, Miss Nellie McKim and 
Miss Upton have been maintaining these 
prosperous institutions for molding the 
minds of the young; Mr. Sugiura be- 
fore the earthquake maintained a kin- 
dergarten of invaluable service in “the 
Island.” Mr. Goto at “God’s Love” 
was engaged in similar work. Miss Mc- 
Kim since September 1 has established a | 
kindergarten amid the ruins of Tsukiji, 
and over in Senju Mr. and Mrs. Yama- 
gouchi are struggling to continue a sim- 
ilar work against the odds which have 
been imposed upon Christian work of 
every type in Tokyo by the disaster. 
This kindergarten of Mr. and Mrs. 
Yamagouchi may well be taken as a 
type of the work of this character 
throughout the stricken district. You 
ride through many mean streets and 
thread your way along dark, ill-smell- 
ing alleys, thronged with children, dogs, 
chickens, ox-carts and all the other en- 
tourage of the East, to locate their kin- 
dergarten, yet this isn’t difficult when 
you get the pass-word. If your Japanese 
is limited, just say “Yamagouchi-San ?” 
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Chubby Japanese faces will light up, 
profound bows will be made and clat- 
tering feet clad in geta will shuffle on 
ahead and lead’ you through a mud- 
infested alley to a gateway resembling 
an entrance to a stable. Push it open 
and there you are. 

But, oh! how different on the inside 
to the surroundings without! It is a 
scene very like that which is presented 
in the average kindergarten at home ex- 
cept that it is not so complete and mod- 
ern in equipment. 

When she was a pupil-at St. Mar- 
gargaret’s School, Mrs. Yamagouchi 
learned the essentially Christian doc- 
trines of cleanliness 
and order and the 
manifold advantages 
of fresh air, sunshine 
and good healthy play 
for the children, side 
by side with instruc- 
tion in Christian doc- 
trine, the joy of work 
and the soul satisfac- 
tion of service. Here 
all these are taught, to 
a hundred-odd_ chil- 
dren of all descrip- 
tions — Christian and 
Buddhist alike — and 
if you want evidence 
of the success of the 
effort, despite the handicaps under 
which Mr. and Mrs. Yamagouchi labor, 
go among the children of the neighbor- 
hood and pick out with ease from the 
throng those who are and those who 
are not members of the little Yama- 
gouchi family. 

Here Mr. and Mrs. Yamagouchi— 
the husband is a catechist and hopes 
before long to take orders—conduct 
church, Sunday School, day nursery, 
kindergarten, vocational training school, 
playground—everything. A score of 
the children were at play in the yard the 
day we visited them. Two little chubby 
kimona-clad Japanese engaged in battle- 
dore and shuttle-cock, another group 
delved in a sand pile, half a dozen more 
were in the swings, while several were 


CROWDED OUT! 
Can’t you find room for us, too? 


going through a folk-dance under the 
guidance of Mrs. Yamagouchi. 

It is just a plain yard, this play- 
ground, not a blade of grass in sight; 
the swings and slide boards are weather 
beaten. To the left you enter a low, 
dimly lighted room, twelve feet square, 
very orderly, clean and shining, at the 
far end of which stands a small rude 
altar. The meanest Shinto shrine in 
Japan is luxurious by comparison, but 
there is no more deference shown in 
the Meiji Shrine, held to be the greatest 
of them all just now, than is shown in 
the solemn little faces of these Japanese 
children as they come into the presence 
of this pathetically in- 
adequate Table of the 
most High. To the 
right is a small Estey 
organ with rather 
squeaky notes; but 
you should hear these 
children sing our 
hymns in their piping 
Japanese voices ! 
There are half a dozen 
tatami (mats) upon 
which they sit during 
school hours. The 
room is lined with 
rude book-cases. They 
contain, besides a few 
Bibles and Prayer 
Books in Japanese, a miscellaneous col- 
lection of paper dolls,: fairy books, 
soiled and torn, lanterns, and we noted 
also a baseball glove and a bat, for 
Japan has made the American national 
game her own. 

Well, this is about all there is to it 
in a material sense. Here in one room 
and a small open space this Japanese 
and his wife, in the plainest of gar- 
ments, but with the light of faith in 
their eyes, are doing God’s work in a 
most practical fashion without a penny 
of compensation, often hard put to it to 
find means of carrying on their work, 
especially since the earthquake. 

But the gratitude of the children is 
much and the appreciation of several 
score of native families is more, and 
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MR. AND MRS. YAMAGOUCHI IN 


doctrines of cle 


the knowledge that growing Buddhist 
children are inbibing sentiments which 
they will carry with them through all 
their lives and make them better, cleaner 
and healthier men and women, is still 
more. It is worth while telling our 
Christian folk at home, too, that the 
Japanese government is not unapprecia- 
tive of what the Yamagouchis are do- 


ing. There was a small contribution 


received by the Yamagouchis not long 
ago from the Home Department; but 
the point to be remembered in this con- 
nection is that this institution, as well 
as all the others of its kind which the 
Church is conducting in Japan are 


Destruction Did Not Discourage Christ SETS 
As Told by One Who Was There 


The facade of Christ Church, Tokyo, 
is shattered as by a high explosive 
shell; jagged holes have been rent in 
its side. The interior until a short 
while ago was a mass of wreckage. 
Where the altar had once stood a gang 
of Japanese workmen squatting on the 
ground plied chopsticks at a frugal 
luncheon; in the chancel, a fire burned 
to keep them warm. Above, where a 
Cross once held out its promise, noth- 


THEIR KINDERGARTEN IN SENJU 
Just a plain yard with not a blade of grass in sight but the children are taught the essentially Christian 


anliness and order 


Christian institutions which bear the 
stamp of Christianity and of America. 
What has been said of the. work of 
the Yamagouchis applies with equal 
force to all of these kindergartens 
which the Church is maintaining 
throughout the stricken district. Alike, 
they have the spirit of Christianity be- 
hind them, alike they are sadly in need 
of the accommodations and equipment 
essential if they are to realize to the 
full the value which Bishop McKim 
puts upon them; alike they will lan- 
guish and dwindle away if help is not 
extended to them by the people. of 
America in this hour of their need. 


t 


ing remained but a charred stick. 

The rector, the Rev. T. Minewaga, is 
doing his best, begging a few planks 
here, some nails there, commandeering 
workmen from among his flock. It | 
is hoped to put up nearby a shack in 
which they may,worship the same God 
that we are worshipping amid com- 
fortable surroundings. These broken 
and tottering walls must come down. 
Christ Church must be rebuilt. 
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The Christian Primary School—a Necessity 


and An Opportunity 


By the Right Rev. C. S. Reifsnider, D.D. 
Suffragan Bishop of North Tokyo 


OCIETY in Japan is undergoing a 
transition to a very marked degree. 
Its occupations, its habits of thought 
and of living and even its ideals are 
changing; the problems of adjustment 
become increasingly difficult. In view 
of the fact that life in Japan today is in 
the midst of a transition that is pro- 
foundly affecting 
every phase of its in- 
terest and activities, 
the necessity of bring- 
ing Christian educa- 
tional values to bear 
upon every part of 
its educational sys- 
tem is doubly appar- 
ent. The problems of 
its youth and their 
answer will pro- 
foundly affect the 
Japan of tomorrow. 
A large number of 
the young people of 
Japan at the most re- 
ligiously - impression- 
able period of their 
lives are gathered to- 
gether in primary 
schools, and_ while 
being given a proper secular educa- 
tion, they can also very easily be in- 
fluenced spiritually. The question be- 
fore us is, “What percentage of Chris- 
tian education should we try to do?” 
According to the 1921 issue of The 
Christian Movement, there are 9,190 
Christian kindergarten pupils, which is 
about 19 per cent of the total kinder- 
garten attendance in the country, or, to 
put it another way, out of the 707 
kindergartens in Japan, 227 are Chris- 
tian. There are 1,450 Christian pri- 
mary school pupils in government 
schools, which is less than two one- 


BISHOP REIFSNIDER 
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hundredths of one per cent of the total 
number. There are no Christian pri- 
mary schools. Of Christian middle 
school students there are 10,033 (boys), 
or about 6 per cent of the total number. 
Of Christian higher school students 
(girls) there are 11,935, or over 11 per 
cent of the total. There are also 2,535 
Christian students in 
college and university 
grade institutions for 
men, or 4 per cent of 


the total, and 843 
Christian students in 
institutions of the 


same grade for 
women. 

These percentages 
in Christian educa- 
tion are strikingly un- 
even. Kindergarten 
education shows the 
best percentage, and 
the Christian in flu - 
ence exerted through 
them is great and far- 
reaching. The lowest 
percentage is shown 
in primary school ed- 
ucation. 

The most plastic age in a child’s life 
is between the years of six and twelve 
—the primary school period — and 
hence the child in these most impres- 
sionable years can be most readily and 
permanently swayed for Christ if sur- 
rounded continually by Christian influ- 
ences. What actually happens in gov- 
ernment primary schools is that the 
seeds of an anti or non-Christian reli- 
gion are sown that later flower as Em- 
peror and ancestor worship or as athe- 
ism, or at best as agnosticism. There are 
no Christian primary schools in Japan, 
and hence in the non-religious or anti- 


The Christian Primary School—A Necessity and an Opportunity / i 


Christian atmosphere of government 
primary schools the 1,450 primary 
school students who enter as Christians 
are weaned away from Christ, perhaps 
permanently lost to Christianity. 

But of even greater significance, per- 
haps, than this is the conviction felt and 
expressed by the Mayor of Tokyo that 
the public school system as heretofore 
carried on in government schools in 
Tokyo is weak in imparting moral fibre 
to the children and youth of the capi- 
tal, and his consequent request that 
Christian speakers give an  hour’s 
Christian teaching once a week in each 
of the government primary schools in 


the city as the best possible method for 


their spiritual and moral education. 
This is our opportunity. The word 
has officially gone out that Christianity 
is no longer considered to be antagonis- 
tic to the national ideals of Japan, and 
in some of the text-books prescribed 
by the Department of Education Christ 


is mentioned as one of the great moral 
heroes of the world. 


minds of the youth of Japan from the 
age of five to twenty-two—from kin- | 


dergarten to university—a completed |) 


Christian educational system with no 
break in the most formative period of 
a child’s life—that between kindergar- | 
ten and middle school. | 

The time has come when Christian 
primary schools would be welcomed by 
the Japanese nation, and would do ex- 
cellent service for God and the State. 
We are standing at the beginning of a 
new epoch in the history of Christian 
education in Japan. A larger vision 
that will bridge this gap between kin- 
dergartens and middle schools is neces- 
sary if Christian education is not to fall 
short of its mission in Japan. If Chris- 
tian education falls short, so also will 
Christianity fall short. 


R. THOMAS W. LAMONT of the firm of J. P. Morgan and 

Company, who is a member of the Presbyterian Church, has 
recently returned from a visit to Japan. He writes as follows to Mr. 
Procter, Chairman of the Japanese Reconstruction Fund Committee: 


Mr. William Cooper Procter, Chairman, 
Japan Reconstruction Fund Committee, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Dear Mr. Procter: 


It gives me great satisfaction to add my testimony as to the efficiency 


The barriers are | 
down and the way is open for an un- | 
broken Christian impression upon the | 


and value of St. Luke’s International Hospital at Tokyo. The hospital 
is one of the outstanding American institutions in the Far East and in 
addition to its service to the sick, and in training nurses, is a factor of 
great importance in maintaining good relations between our people and 
the Japanese. 


When I heard of the disaster in Japan one of my first thoughts was 
of the fate of St. Luke’s and of the necessity for its restoration; so you 
may know how fully I sympathize with the effort that you and your 
associates are making in its behalf. 


No tribute to St. Luke’s could omit reference to the character and | 


personality of the devoted man who directs it, Dr. R. B. Teusler. As an 
American I am very proud of him. 


Trusting that the financial support required by your Committee will 


promptly be secured and that you will allow me to in 
contribution, I am, include a modest 


Very truly yours, 
THOMAS W. LAMONT. 
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Sixty-five Miles from Aner heres 


No Churches —No Ministers of Religion—Only Two Women to Bear 
Witness to God's Love in a Vast District 


By Laura M. Parmelee 
Missionary to the Navajo Indians at Aneth, Utah 


N New Year’s Day, one looks not 
only forward into the future but 
back through the completed year, a 
year that is bound into the volume of 
the past never to be relived. And the 
year 1923 is past and we look back to 
see if the foundations laid in that year 
are worth while— 
that is, the founda- 
tions of this mis- 
sion. A year ago 
Miss Ross and I 
came out here and 
took possession of 
some discarded 
government build- 
ings at Aneth, on 
the San Juan River 
in the southeastern 
part of Utah. Be- 
ing on the Navajo 
reservation and 
almost inaccessible 
from the rest of 
the ‘state, “we are 
under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bishop 
of New Mexico. 
The primary ob- 
ject of our coming 
was to establish a 
mission school for 
Navajoes, but for 
many months we 
could not get any of them to let us have 
the children. So we did what we could, 
visiting both Navajoes and white peo- 
ple, and keeping open house at the mis- 
sion. Twenty-five miles or more to the 
west of us is the little settlement of 
Bluff, entirely Mormon. With that ex- 
ception there is no town nearer than 
Cortez, sixty-five miles away. It is 
more than a hundred miles to any rail- 
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road. You can imagine the isolation! 
In all this region there is no religious 
work done. We have visited up 
through the McElmo Canyon and met 
young men and women who have never 
been to church. And _ these are not 
Navajoes, but white people. There are 
two schools in the 
canyon, but no 
minister ever visits 
them. The young 
people (seta up 
dances but natural- 
ly make no efforts 
(er facie bye) eh e= 
ligious service. 
The Navajoes 
are the primitive 
blanket Indians, 
still buried in pa- 
ganism. There was 
a missionary here 
for a while several 
years ago, and the 
India ns, tellicof 
what he said and 
taught, but I do 
not know of one 
Christian Navajo 
living here. At 
least there was not 
one here for the 


Christmas gather- 
ing. They came 
for what they could get. They knew 


no better—and I wonder how many 
white people do the same! 

Of course, the entering wedge to the 
confidence of the Navajoes is the medi- 
cal work, and during the year past I 
have treated 928 dispensary cases here 
at the mission, have had one Navajo 
woman and her baby here for two days 
of constant care, and have made seven 
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visits to the hogans to care for the sick, 
besides sending out twenty-eight meals 
to them. Then, too, there have been 
several white people stop for medicine, 
and the trader’s wife was so ill in the 
spring I was with her nearly all the 
time for ten days. They live three miles 
away and are our nearest white neigh- 
bors. 

The Navajoes come to us for many 


and various things—sometimes just to , 


get warm in the winter or for a cool 
drink in the summer. More often to 
beg for food or clothing, or to get some 
medicine or advice or borrow some- 
thing. All told, there have been over 
fourteen hundred Navajo visitors here, 
and more than three hundred white 
people. 

Of course, our greatest satisfaction 
lies in the children. It is with them 
we hope to do our greatest work. “A 
little child shall lead them.” So we 
were very happy when our first pupil 
arrived on September seventh. Even 
then we were not sure he would stay, 
for there was much talking and pow- 
wowing among the natives—a holding 
off in spite of saying they wanted their 
children to come here. Finally we 
found the secret of the whole affair. 
Years ago, while these buildings were 
unoccupied, a Navajo had been buried 
in a hogan back of our barn. No one 
had lived here since. All Navajoes 
kept away, for the “Shindy” or devil, 
occupies every hogan in which a person 
is buried. The dead are carried way 
out to desolate places where no harm 
can be done by the “Shindies.” I have 
never found out why this Navajo was 
buried here. But we had a delegation 
of the big men call on us the very first 
morning we were here, to tell us to 
leave that hogan alone. 

Well, when the first child actually 
came to live with us, Mr. Redshaw, the 
government farmer, promised to come 
and move the dead man. Several Nav- 
ajoes were here when it was done. Mr. 
Redshaw could not enter our house. 
He performed his task and then burned 
the hogan. Wood is very scarce, both 


stage, he is such a mimic. 


from Anywhere! 


expensive and hard to get. Yet I had 
to see at least ten dollars worth of 
wood burned to ashes within a hun- 
dred yards of our wood pile in order 
to satisfy Navajo superstitions. Then 
we served Mr. Redshaw’s dinner out of 
doors, lest the “Shindy” come in the 
house, and he went and bathed and 
took a trip off on business, as no Nava- 
jo would come near him for five days. 


On the same day this was done, 
which was, by the way, on Sunday, Old 
Chisel (so named because he stole a 
cold chisel one time) brought his son to 
us. The little fellow knew no English 
at all, and did not even have an Amer- 
ican name. His little sister was with 
them and I wanted to have her, too, for 
she looked even more forlorn and piti- 
ful than her brother, but Chisel said, 
“No, she have bring water, wood, make 
biscuit—my squaw heap sick.” That 
little thing was not over five years old, 
but she must work for the family. 
Chisel himself is a lazy, good-for-noth- 
ing beggar. But he should be on the 
And Albert, 
as we named his boy, is bright and 
learns quickly, only he can’t learn to 
keep his hands from “picking and steal- 
ing’’ yet. 

- George, the oldest and the first one 
to enter the Mission, is a bright lad of 
good family and I have great hopes for 
him. Robert is just about his age, but 
has had no advantages. Mark, the 
smallest one, had no name when he 
came, but is quick and cute and lovable. 

Mary, Martha and Anna all belong 
to the same family, though Mary is 
cousin to the two sisters. Mary had 
lived with them since her mother died 
and their father said he was giving us 
all he had. He said, too, he would 
leave them here for five years and then 
see what they had learned. That’s 
pretty fair, isn’t it? And he’s a savage. 

For two months I had an older girl 
from the Shiprock government school 
to help the youngsters get started. You 
see George was really the only one we 
had who could talk any English, and 
his vocabulary is as yet very limited, as 
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he is only starting in the second reader. 
But he understands what we say usu- 
ally and can put it in Navajo, so he is 
a big help with the boys. But girls of 
ten need sometimes a feminine touch 
entirely. You see these girls had to 
change from Navajo dress to Ameri- 
can, braid their hair for the first time 
and countless other things one would 
not imagine till really experiencing the 
great change. Both boys and girls in 
native dress wear the hair as long as 
nature provides and bound to the back 
of the head with yards and yards of 
white string. 

For two months before Christmas we 
drilled on the carols Holy Night, Away 
in a manger and It came upon the mid- 
night clear. You see they could hardly 
‘pronounce the words and it took many 
hours to get their mouths open to enun- 
ciate at all. In the Navajo language 
there seems to be small need of using 
the lips and the jaws are kept almost 
closed. And then our tunes seem very 
strange to them. But when once they 
could sing they were delighted, and 
proud of showing off to their friends. 

Well, Christmas came and the beau- 
tiful big tree was brought in on Christ- 
mas Eve, trimmed and lighted, to the 
wonder and delight of all, especially 
the children, for to most of them it was 
something they had never seen before. 
We sang our carols and said our pray- 
ers of loving greeting, so that we 
should not forget the Great Gift. 

And when the gifts were distributed 


we keae 


play. 


in their hearts. Poor little things! we 
realized then that their hearts were 
happy, but they did not know how to 
And just as we had given them 
comfortable clothes to replace the for- 
lorn rags of their hogan life, so we 
must give them joy to fill up the wist- 
ful emptiness of their lives. The little 
girls especially had stood, yes, just 
stood and looked at us, most of the 
time when they first came, till we got 
so nervous we let everything go to try 
and teach them to play. But we had no 
toys at all till the rich and wonderful 
boxes from South Carolina and other 
places came just before Christmas. 
Consequently, we waited and gave 
them lots of things on the “Best Birth- 
day”, as we call it. And from far and 
near came the Navajoes for service, 
tree and all they could get. Not one of 
them knows or cares as yet about the 
Christian religion. I tried to tell them 
what the carols were about and why we 
had so many pictures up, but they were 
a lot more interested in whistles, cloth- 
ing, toys and candy. And why not? It 
will take years of patient teaching to 
reach them. It has always been so. 
And it takes a brave heart, far braver 
than our own, we often think, to keep 
cheerful and work on, never minding 
whether we see results or not. 

In the thirteen months we have been 
here we have had five opportunities for 
the Holy Communion. Will those who 
have the privilege of kneeling at a real 
altar please remember this work and 
the two workers? 
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ST. AGNES’S HOSPITAL FOR NEGROES, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLIN 


ESS 


The building at the right is the Glenton Memorial Annex 


Memorial Annex to St. Agnes s Hospital 


By Sarah L. Hunter 


Former Superintendent 


T. AGNES’S HOSPITAL for Ne- 

groes at St. Augustine’s School, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, was greatly 
overcrowded, particularly in the men’s 
ward, and it became an absolute neces- 
sity to build an annex to the main hos- 
pital building. 

This will be known as the “Glenton 
Memorial Annex” in honor of Dr. 
Mary Vernon Glenton, a devoted mis- 
sionary of our Church for a lifetime. 
Her first service was given at Anvik, 
Alaska, in 1894. From there she went 
to take charge of the Elizabeth Bunn 
Hospital in Wuchang, China, where she 
remained many years until a malady pe- 
culiar to the climate compelled her 
return to this country. She refused, 
however, to be retired on account of 
health and at first worked among wom- 
en and children in a cotton-mill town in 
the South, finally taking charge of St. 
Agnes’ Hospital, where she rendered 
valiant service until her death there, 
nearly a year ago. 

Her place was temporarily filled by a 
United Thank Offering worker, Dr. 


of St. Agnes’s Hospital 


Catharine P. Hayden, who had done 
pioneer work in the early days of the 
Hospital and had remained there for 
thirteen years, but we are anxious that 
someone of experience and missionary 
zeal should soon offer herself to relieve 
Dr. Hayden. Such a person should 
communicate with the principal of St. 
Augustine’s, the Rev. Edgar H. Goold. 

There is a staff composed of both 
white and negro doctors, with Dr. Hu- 
bert A. Royster, well known throughout 
the South, as surgeon in chief. There 
are thirty-eight young women in the 
Training School for nurses. Many 
have been graduated, and nearly all of 
those now living are registered nurses. 

It was estimated that the cost of the 
Annex would be about $10,000. Nearly 
$6,000 is in hand, the walls are com- 
pleted, and it is expected that the men’s 
ward will be ready for occupancy early 
in May. 

Four thousand dollars will be needed 
to complete the building and we feel 


sure that many will be glad to have a 
part in this work. 
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By House-Boat to Chinatown 


By the Rev. Lloyd R. Craighill 
Missionary in the District of Anking, China 


66 OME with consort; help evan- 
gelizing.” The whimsical ap- 
peal of this telegram from the Rev. B. 
Y. Tsen was all that was needed to 
start Mrs. Craighill and me off on our 
journey to the porcelain-manufactur- 
ing city of Chingtehchen. I hesitate to 
write up this trip as it really happened 
for fear lest the can- 
didate secretary at the 
Missions House _ be 
flooded with appeals 
from young men and 
women eager to have 
a hand in so stirring 
an enterprise as this 
phase of mission life 
in China presents. 
The neighboring city 
of Chingtehchen to- 
ward which we were 
headed is only one 
hundred and twenty 
miles from Nanchang, 
but because of its iso- 
lation near the head- 
waters of a swift 
mountain stream, with 
no means of approach 


i 


ket packed with the necessary pots, 
pans and supplies for the foreigners’ 
food. (Foreigners can’t eat Chinese 
food three times a day in hot weather 
and keep well.) Soon all was snugly 
stored aboard our little house-boat, our 
two cots just filling the cabin forward, 
our books and boxes spread out in the 
central cubby hole 
which was to serve as 
dining room and liv- 
ing quarters, and back 
in the “steerage” our 
boy and crew of four 
had somehow stored 
themselves away with 
that miracle of space 
economy known to 
seafaring men the 
world over, but to Chi- 
nese boatmen in par- 
ticular. 

Up sail and away 
we floated down the 
waters of the Kan 
River. This not being 
mainly a travelogue I 
can’t go into all the 
wonders of that four 


except small Chinese 
sail-boats, we knew it 
would take from three 
to six days, according to the fortunes of 
wind and weather, for us to get there. 
In spite of its isolation the city is one 
of the largest and in many ways the 
most interesting in this part of China. 
All of the best porcelain that has made 
“china” and “porcelain” synonymous 
terms in the English language is made 
there. 

Our Chinese “boy” soon found a 
small junk that was willing to make 
the trip, so in short order our bamboo 
boxes were packed with khaki and 
“whites,” our bedding and canvas cots 
wrapped in oilcloth, and a large bas- 


THE GUILD HALL SUGGESTS AN 
ELIZABETHAN THEATRE 


days’ cruise down 
through the delta with 
its Flanders flats on 
either hand, across the muddy Poyang 
Lake, and up the clear, swift waters of 
the mountain stream to our destination. 
But I cannot help mentioning the won- 
derful grove of Chinese elms surround- 
ing the old white-walled temple we found 
near the village where we tied up one 
night (the friendly villagers who gath- 
ered about the well where they had come 
to draw water for the evening told us 
there was no mission work being done 
in that village nor in the large one near 
by) ; nor the joy of finding back among 
the mountains real groves and woods, 
mostly of huge spreading camphor 
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By House-Boat to Chinatown 


trees, along the banks of the river; nor 
the delight of a swim in the clear, swift 
waters at morning and at sunset, and a 
dive from the bow of our boat. The 
hardships of missionary life are truly 
appalling! 

It was almost as surprising to see 
near the end of the fourth day the 


many smoking chimneys of a busy in-. 


dustrial city spread out for five miles 
along the river bank 
as it would be to 
see a Chinese junk 
sailing placidly 
alone the river 
front at Pittsburgh. 
No Pittsburgh 
could be so fasci- 
nating in its indus- 
trial processes as 
this Chinese city, 
for here the human 
man rather than 
the iron man is the 
chief factor in pro- 
duction. Every 
process, from the 
magical shaping of 
a rice bowl out of 
a lump of formless 
clay to the painting 
of a dainty vase, is 
done by hand, with 
only such mechani- 
cal accessories as a 
crude wooden pot- 
ter’s wheel and a 
Chimese paint 
brush. Moulding, 
glazing, decorating 
and burning are all 
done by substantially the same method 
that has been used here for the past six 
hundred years, for high-grade porce- 
lain was being produced at this place 
long before Columbus made his mem- 
orable voyage. 

Most hearty was the welcome Mrs. 
Craighill and I received from the Rev. 
and Mrs. Tsen, and from the church 
members, upon our arrival. We were 
just in time for the evening service of 
the series of meetings which had al- 


Ay TYPICAT 
CHINGTEHCHEN 
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FACTORY YARD IN 


ready begun. All the missions of the 
city, and there are three of them, each 
with a small chapel, in a city of 250,000 
people, had united in this week of evan- 
gelism, and preaching services were be- 
ing held afternoon and evening in six 
chapels and public halls throughout the 
city. The preachers who had come 
from other cities to help took turns in 
rotation at the different places. There 
was only one other 
foreigner _ besides 
Mrs. Craighill and 
myself in this group 
and, in fact, there 
are no foreigners at 
all resident in this 
city. In this way 
between two and 
three thousand peo- 
ple were given a 
chance to hear the 
Good News that we 
have in Christ, and 
about three hun- 
dred definitely gave 
their names and ad- 
dresses as desiring 
to learn more of 
the Gospel. 

The final meet- 
ing was held in the 
Hupeh Guild Hall, 
a splendid example 
of Chinese struc- 
ture, which was 
loaned for the 
purpose largely 
through the influ- 
ence of Mr. Tsen, 
who is himself 
from the Province of Hupeh. Part of 
this Guild Hall suggests somewhat, in 
form, an Elizabethan theatre, with its 
elaborately carved and ornamented 
stage at one end, the open: courtyard 
corresponding to the pit and the gal- 
leries under their curved tiled roofs on 
either side representing the boxes or 
stalls. By special invitation a number 
of the officials and leading men of the 
city were seated on the stage, with 
women and school children in the gal- 


THE POTTER AT HIS WHEEL 


Moulding, glazing, burning, decorating of fine china, all are done by hand as they have been for six 
hundred years 


leries and five hundred or more men in 
the central courtyard. What a striking 
example of the willingness oi China in 
these days to listen to the Christian 
message! 

Special meetings for women were 
held, at which Mrs. Craighill was given 
a chance to speak. Very few of these 
women were church members or had 
even the least idea of Christianity. 
When at another time the meaning of 
the Seventh Commandment was being 
explained to a woman of apparently 
respectable standing she admitted with- 
out shame that she had three “hus- 
bands”. This gives some inkling of the 
moral conditions in the city and shows 
the need for the moral standards and 
spiritual strength that the Church can 
bring. At present we have no women 
workers there, not so much as a Bible- 
woman, though the rector’s splendid 
wife is doing what she can to gather 
a group of women into the Church and 
bring them to follow the Master. 

In this city, the size of Richmond, 
Virginia, there are only three girls’ 
schools, one a government school and 
two established by the Methodist Mis- 
sion, with a total enrollment of about 
250 girls. Three of the five teachers 


in the government school are Chris- 
tians and two are members: of our 
Church. Think of the need and oppor- 
tunity of bringing the True Light to the 
women and girls of that city, if only we 
had the means and the workers. 

Mr. Tsen is doing splendid work in 
the dingy damp rented quarters where 
our mission is housed. How he has 
found space for a church, boys’ school, 
reading and guest room and office, be- 
side living quarters for the teachers 
and his own family, is a marvel of Chi- 
nese adaptability and ingenuity. That 
meeting in the Guild Hall, as well as 
my contact with a fine group of men 
he has gathered into the Church, con- 
vinced me that Mr. Tsen has made an 
opening in that city which the Church 
should be quick to take advantage of. 
Adequate buildings, a girls’ school and 
more workers are needed and can be 
used to advantage in this city as in few 
other places in China. 


A hes. read this magazine is the best 
means of keeping posted about 
the work of the Church. 


Surely everybody WANTS to be 
an intelligent Churchman. 
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The Salvation Army Goes to Church 
In St. John’s, Ketchikan, Alaska 
By the Rev. H. E. Bush 


T. JOHN’S is the oldest mission in 

Ketchikan, Alaska. Its history be- 
gan back in 1897 when the Rev. 
Dr. Campbell took up his residence 
here. At that time there were a half- 
dozen whites and five hundred Indians. 
St. John’s began as a Mission to the 
natives. The years have seen the white 
population of Ketchikan grow 
from six to 4,500 and the 
native from 500 to 800. These 
years have also seen the white 
portion of the membership of 
St. John’s grow from nothing 
to a number of communicants 
equal to the natives. The two 
races worship together, each 
occupying a side of the 
church. It is an inspiring 
sight to see the two races rec- 
ognizing racial integrity and 
at the same time gathering 
under one roof as brothers. 

In the readjustment of 
thought and custom from 
paganism to Christianity, a 
continuing process, the na- 
tives reveal an instinct that is 
at once true and inspiring. 
An illustration of this was 
given in St. John’s last No- 
vember. There was a post of 
the Salvation Army among 


the natives of Ketchikan. 
James Starr, a younger 
brother of the old chief, 


is the ensign in charge of the 
post. He is a fine Christian 
young man. During the last week of 
November the local post entertained a 
Congress of the Salvation Army. To 
this Congress came four hundred guests 
from towns and villages adjacent who 
were welcomed by our people. 

But, according to the native idea of 
hospitality, these visitors to Ketchikan 
were the guests of the old chief, Joseph 


Totem Potr NEAR 
Our CHURCH IN 
KETCHIKAN 


Starr, regardless of the fact that he 
was not a member of the Army. There- 
fore the plans for the entertainment of 
the four hundred guests were in the 
hands of Joseph Starr. 

Joseph Starr is one of the first com- 
municants of St. John’s and has always 
remained loyal to the Church. To him 
there was only one place 
where his official welcome 
could be given to the visit- 
ors—St. John’s Church. The 
day arrived. The native band 
met the visitors at the dock. 
When all were landed the 
procession was formed, the 
band playing Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers, leading the 
guests to the church. The lit- 
tle church is supposed to seat 
but 250. It was full that day. 
I am still wondering how they 
got in, but get in they did! 

After a hymn, Scripture 
lesson and prayers, the old 
chief gave his address of wel- 
come, to which reply was 
made by a visiting tribal chief, 
both addresses being in the 
native tongue. Then the mis- 
sionary must give a sermon 
which shall set the tone to 
the Congress. At the con- 
clusion of the service the pro- 
cession formed again and 
marched down to the Army 
headquarters, ready to enter 
into the business of the 
Congress with dignity and deliberation. 

To the natives of Ketchikan, St. 
John’s is the “mother” church and no 
collective activity can be entered into 
until those participating and their 
friends have been to church and re- 
ceived a blessing. Would that the white 
folks were as careful to seek the bless- 
ing of religion upon their enterprises! 
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The Spirit of Missions 


PICTORIAL SECTION 


Pictures Which Show the Need for Reconstruction in Japan 


TOYO KUROKAWA (left) and C. GERTRUDE HEYWOOD (right) 


Miss Heywood, the well-known principal of St. Margaret's School, Tokyo, ts carrying on 
bravely under difficult conditions. Miss Kurokawa, a graduate of the school and member 
of the staff for twenty years, is teacher of English and head of the dormitory 
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THE REV. T. SUGAI THE REV. JOHN K. OCHIAI 


ate ; A Mr. Ochiai is dean of the Central Theological 
Mr. Sugai oo eee oe aes Church in College on the campus of St. Paul’s University 


THE REV. T. ONO (Right) AND S. TAKEDA THE REV. Y..SUGIURA AND DAI TORO 

Mr. Ono is in charge of Grace Church, Kojimacht Dai Toro (Big Tiger), once a famous criminal, 

Ward, and Mr. Takeda ts the catechist at St. was one of Mr. Sucgiwra’s chief aids among the 
Luke’s Hospital poor and outcast 


SOME MEN PROMINENT IN EVANGELISTIC WORK IN TOKYO 


TWO ST. LUKE’S NURSES WHO RENDERED HEROIC SERVICE WHILE THE FIRE RAGED 


Mlle. Parmentier (left) ts a Belgian nurse who has several decorations bestowed in the World War. 
Miss Bessie E. Curtis (right), Mile. Parmentier and other nurses whose pictures we cannot give, saved the 
lives of many patients on the night of September 1 


MISS CHO KATAOKA DEACONESS SUSAN TREVOR KNAPP 
, t twenty years in St. Mar- In her little house on the campus of St. Paul’s she 
Se eve. of whieh she is a graduate is known as “the Mother of the University” 
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McKim (who stands in the rear, at left) has always been active in work among af 
has gathered the remnant of her classes in the temporary 
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DAUGHTER OF THE BISHOP, IN THE COMMUNITY HALL, TOKYO 


in im the poorer sections of Tokyo. As all the Sunday School buildings were destroyed, she 
hich has been put up on the grounds in Tsukiji where St. Luke’s Hospital stood 


oa 


CHRISTMAS PARTY AT BISHOP McKIM’S HOUSE 


Bishop McKim’s own residence was, of course, destroyed in the fire and earthquake, but 
he has found temporary sheltar in a house belonging to one of the missionaries 


SINGING CLASS IN ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, TOKYO 


This picture shows the crowded condition of St. Margaret’s in it 


S temporary quarters. Fyll 
as many girls have to stand up as can be accommodated , - 


with seats in some of the classes 
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ONE OF THE TEMPORARY TEMPLES ON THE SITE WHERE THIRTY-TWO 
THOUSAND PERISHED: BY FIRE 


Both the pictures on this page show where services are held in memory of the departed. 


There are temples for the followers of Buddhism and Shintoism and a tent for Christian 
worship 


TENT USED BY: THE UNITED CHRISTIAN CHURCHES IN TOKYO 


Services are conducted throughout the day in this tent, as well as in the Buddlust and 
Shinto temples. The clanging. of the temple bells mingles with the singing of Christian hymns 
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THE NEW COMMUNITY HALL, TOKYO 


This barrack on the site of St. Luke’s Hospital serves for church, amusement hall and as 
the center of social and medical activities in Tsukijt. Church services are held on Sunday 


PART OF THE MAIN BUILDING OF ST. PAUL’S MIDDLE SCHOOL 
It was badly shattered by the earthquake and the gable thrown down, but has been 


sufficiently reconstructed by Dr. Teusler to afford a temporary home for the Nurses’ 
Training School of St. Luke’s Hospital, whose tents and barracks are close by 
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Round the World With Miss indiey 
V.—The Philippines: In the Mountains 


Miss Grace Lindley, the Executive Secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, who is making 
a trip around the world to visit the missions in the Orient, has promised to share her experi- 
ences with the readers of THE Spirit or Missions. This is the fifth instalment of her journal. 


UST as we were leaving Baguio for 
this trip a telegram from Deaconess 
Massey came saying 
An eager welcome awaits you at the 
end of the most beautiful trail in the 
world. 

Wasn't that a nice message? It has 
rung in my mind many times as we 
traveled. It is wonderful and I keep 
thinking of different 


secretary with an office and most of her 
pains done by train might become 
“so (em 

But who couldn’t walk over these 
trails, now on the edge of the moun- 
tains overlooking a view which defies 
all description as height after height 
rears its glorious head and you look 
over treetops and valleys to those 
wonderful peaks glo- 


friends who would en- 
joy this experience so 
much. What wouldn’t 
the young people at 
summer conferences 
like Blue Ridge, for 
instance, give to take 
this hike? 

But I must tell you 
of it in a little more 
orderly way. .Of 
course, you know that 
years ago Bishop 
Brent decided that 
the Church had an 
opportunity to work 
among the Igorots, 
mountain people, en- 
tirely unreached by 
any Communion, not 
even Rome _ having 
sought them, and to- 
day we have such 
places as Bontoc and Sagada with their 
outstations as a result of his decision. 
The only way you can reach these mis- 
sions is by mountain trail over which 
you can ride on horseback, be carried 
in a chair or walk. Our party of four 
is doing all this; we have two horses 
and two chairs, but we all walk many 
miles. In fact, tonight, after three days, 
I feel so proud of the ground I have 
covered on my two feet that I forget 
the times when I used to fear that a 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, SAGADA 


Father Staunton stands in front. The 
Igorots are very proud of the clocktower 


rified by mists and 
clouds or resting un- 
der perfect sunshine 
and deep blue sky? 
Or you make a turn 
and find yourself 
walking through 
green lanes of beauti- 
ful trees and vines 
with a stream bub- 
bling below, or on dry 
paths almost covered 
with pine needles 
while the great pine 
trees sweeten the-air 
and are played upon 
by the winds from 
the mountains. 


We left Manila last 
Tuesday; after a hot, 
dusty, dirty ride in 
the not-too-luxurious 
train, we had a two- 
hour motor trip to Baguio, which you 
will remember was the summer capital 
during Taft’s regime. It is too well 
known toneed description, nor do I need 
to dwell on the pleasure of cool weather 
and a nice hotel and lots of charming 
places to see. But before setting out 
on the trail we did see and do some 
things which are worth reporting. 

Easter School is here in Baguio and 
Mrs. Chambers was more than kind to 
us, taking us everywhere in her car. 
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MISS LINDLEY JOURNEYING OVER “THE MOST BEAUTIFUL TRAIL IN THE WORLD” 


Travel between Baguio, Bontoc, Sagada and outstations is either on foot, by chair or on horseback. Miss 
Lindley and her party have sampled all three methods 


Of course one of the most interesting 
places was the school itself. There are 
five buildings.—a girls’ dormitory with 
a “social hall” under it, (also used for 
a class room), a schoolhouse with class 
rooms below and the work room above 
where the girls do weaving, a small 
dining room, a kitchen off it, the house 
where Mrs. Chambers and her family 
live and where she sells the things the 
children make, and a chapel which 
frankly is a disgrace to the Church. 
Mrs. Chambers said she hated to show 
it to us and I didn’t wonder when I 
saw it, though if such things exist a 
Woman’s Auxiliary secretary might as 
well see them. 

The children at Easter School were 
fascinating things. The Auxiliary had 
a meeting with a lunch and then a 
“shower” for two of the girls who are 
going to study nursing at St. Luke’s in 
Manila, and, as you looked at those two 
girls in their native costume and real- 
ized that in a short time they will be 
graduate nurses and that only a few 
years ago they knew nothing of civil- 
ization, you gave thanks. 

' The other place in which we were 
especially interested is Brent School, a 
private school for American boys. Mr. 


Hackett, the principal, invited us to 
dinner one night and it was very like 
making a visit to a first-rate boys’ 
school at home and must be the greatest 
blessing to parents out here. 

After two or three days we started 
on the trail, but it is now possible to go 
to the first Rest House, by motor, on 
the narrowest possible road, really only 
the trail enlarged, and we were thank- 
ful for our good driver, a colored man, 
an ex-soldier. This Rest House is a 
perfect picture. It made me think of 
English thatched-roof houses. The in- 
side is less picturesque and less attrac- 
tive, but a big fire before which we sat 
after supper till we went to bed was 
attractive, except that it would smoke. 
The little bedrooms had two beds and a 
washstand and we were comfortable 
enough—except for the fear of rats. 

Saturday morning we tried to have 
breakfast at 6:15, but it was 7:15 be- 
fore we really started. However, we 
soon settled down to our journey. After 
three days of it I am writing tonight at 
Data, where we have found an unusu- 
ally comfortable Rest House. After 
Data came a long day when we stopped 
for lunch brought us by Miss Kilburn 
from Bontoc, after which we passed 
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Round the World With Miss Lindley 


Sabangan, the next Rest House before 
you reach Alab. Some distance from 
there we were met by a procession of 
the school children of Alab, led by a 
red banner “St. Barnabas Mission”. It 
isn’t possible to describe such a wel- 
come and it’s quite impossible to ex- 
press one’s appreciation of it and of 
those dear little barefoot boys and girls, 
the former often entirely unclothed ex- 
cept for their gee string. Half-shy, 
half-friendly looks accompany their 
“Good afternoon, Miss Lindley.” By 
the way, if you were up here you 
would discover that 


tractive. We had nearly twenty-four 
hours under its hospitable roof. ,I can 
only mention a few of the really good 
moments of those hours. One unfor- 
gettable experience was Evening Pray- 
er in the schoolroom. The place was 
half dark and around the table gathered 
those dusky faces. We sang Thy King- 
dom Come, O God and one’s heart 
thrilled with the words of that last verse, 
O’er heathen lands afar 
Thick darkness broodeth yet; 
Arise, O morning Star, 
Arise, and never set. 


And can you imag- 


their “good after- 
noon” denotes prog- 
ress. The Mission 
children say it, but 
those who know less 
have picked up only 
“Good morning,” and 
they say it at any 
time. It is rather odd 
to be greeted by it 
late at night. 

At the end of the 
day’s journey was 
Deaconess Massey 
and her _ charming 
little house. It is all 
so typical that I wish 
you could see her and 
it. The Deaconess in 


ine singing the hymn 
you used in childhood, 
Jesus, tender’ Shep- 
herd? In those days 
the “heathen” seemed 
far-away, queer 
things; here a hand- 
ful of Christians knelt 
and all around out- 
side were the huts of 
those heathen. Think 
of it, only I’m afraid 
it’s hard to do so un- 
less one sees it. It 
wasn’t easy but it was 
an interesting experi- 
ence to try to speak 
to those children, the 
native teacher trans- - 


white, the brave rep- 
resentative of Chris- 
tian civilization, and - i 
the house so truly home, ‘both set in the 
heathen village, which the Deaconess 1s 
touching with the touch which comes 
from Him Who is the Light of the 
World. Alab is a native village on two 
sides of the river, clinging to the moun- 
tainsides, between which the river 
flows. There is a small clearing where 
the building which at one end is chapel 
and the other schoolroom stands. Stone 
steps made by the schoolboys lead to it. 
On the other side of the road is Dea- 
coness Massey’s house, built seven 
years ago, when Mrs. Betticher (then 
Miss Graves) was the missionary there. 
It’s as small as it can be and as at- 


Tur Cross Wuicn Marks THE GRAVE OF 
DEACONESS HARGREAVES AT BESAO 


lating after you. 
After that came a 
long talk with the 
Deaconess in her sitting room, broken 
by visits from a few of the girls and 
by both men and women looking in on 
us. They carry pine torches and noth- 
ing can be more picturesque than such 
a town at night dotted by these torches 
moving in the dark. It was interesting, 
too, to have a man stop on the porch 
and hold a torch so that he could look 
in at the two white women, but I won- 
dered how I should like living there, 
entirely alone, the only white person in 
all that heathen village. The Deacon- 
ess, of course, said she loved it. All I 
know is that when I am with such per- 
sons I feel so humble that I do not 
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THE BOYS OF ALAB (LEFT) AND THE GIRLS OF BONTOC (RIGHT) WELCOME MISS LINDLEY 


know what to do! And some day I 
hope I may be able to tell the Auxiliary 
how much too highly these wonderful 
people have valued the visit of their 
representative. I have tried to tell 
them that the Auxiliary cares, but I 
want to tell the Auxiliary how much 
more we should care! 

But if I stop at each place, as I have 
at Alab, you will never be able-to print 
this. I must hurry on to Bontoc, one 
of our first missions. We have a fine 
property here with a church—which, 
however, Father Sibley wants enlarged 
—a school for boys, with whom Father 
Sibley lives, and a school for girls. 
Miss Whitcombe and Miss Kilburn are 
here, though the former is on furlough 
at present. Here again we were met by 
the school children and felt much like 
a Fiesta as we rode in. We stayed in 
the Girls’ School and shared again in 
services, though now with a much more 
orderly and more clothed congregation! 
We watched the schoolgirls eat their 
rice and go to bed on the floor and they 
danced and played for us and the two 
days there passed all too quickly. 

Then Miss Kilburn took us up to 
Sagada, literally up, for Sagada is 5,000 
feet above sea level. It is probably less 
necessary to describe the mission here 
because it is so well known, but it is 
a remarkable experience to climb that 
mountain and at the top to find civiliza- 
tion instead of heathendom. One real- 
izes how literally true it is that faith 
can remove mountains, for Father 
Staunton simply levels the top of a 
mountain when he needs a place for 
church or school or home. Of course, 
the church is the center, a large gray 


stone building (the native stone is very 
beautiful) with a clocktower of which 
the natives are very proud. 

This letter is so long that I must not 
stop to talk of our missionaries in their 
setting of work. There are the priests, 
Fathers Staunton, Frost, Severence and 
Hartzell; the teachers, Miss Massé and 
Miss Clarkson; the nurse, Miss Davis, 
and Miss Carter, the treasurer. There 
are the five Sisters of St. Mary and 
Miss Diggs at the Girls’ School and, de- 
cidedly not outside the missionary fam- 
ily, there is Mrs. Staunton, our kind 
hostess during our all too short visit. 

For want of space I shall not de- 
scribe our return trip over the beautiful 
mountain trails. We did manage to go 
to Besao, where Deaconess Hargreaves 
gave such noble service among her dear 
Igorots. We stood at her grave in that 
lonely plot at the foot of the big cross 
just where she had told them to bury 
her. 

Did I make you think the trips to 
Zamboanga and the mountains were un- 
comfortable? - Maybe they were, but 
not for anything would I fail to have 
gone. The only discomfort was the 
longing to see proper staffs and proper 
equipment. To look into the happy but 
tired faces of our representatives and 
not be able to tell them that the Church 
at home will give them everything they 
need was discomforting. Meanwhile, 
one is grateful that women like our mis- 
sionaries in the Philippines don’t wait 
till things are easy; they work with 
what they have and obtain results, too, 
and wonder of wonders, speak grate- 
fully of what the Church at home is 
doing for them! 
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THE NEW ST. MARY’S: DODSON HALL 


Named after Steva L. Dodson, for thirty years the head of the institution 


The New St. Mary's Hall the Realization of 


Many Hopes and Prayers 
Simple and Beautiful, It Is Ideal for Its Purpose 
By Caroline A. Fullerton 


Principal 


INCE 1914 St. Mary’s Hall, Shang- 
hai, has been looking forward with 
eagerness and some doubt, not knowing 
what the future had in store. Now that- 
our hopes are realized far beyond what 
seemed possible, it is our happy duty to 
let our friends at home know what they 
have given us. Since it is over, we 
realize that the necessary waiting has 
been an advantage, however unsatis- 
factory to those who naturally wished 
to see immediate results from their 
generous gifts. For years we have 
planned and revised, until at last we 
have a school that in most respects is 
ideally convenient and economical. And 
all who see it comment on the simplicity 
and beauty of the place. 

In planning the group of buildings 
we have tried to keep only what is es- 
sential to a school for Chinese girls. 
Much has been eliminated that would 
be necessary for a Church school at 
home. Dodson Hall, Browning Hall, 


the Music Building and the Infirmary 
would be acceptable anywhere as 
modern buildings adapted to their pur- 
pose. But American school girls might 
object to the dining hall and dormi- 
tories except in warm weather, for the 
students’ bedrooms, each fitted with 
four little iron beds, are unheated. They 
are so placed that every room gets sun- 
shine and a maximum of air and light. 
This required careful planning. The din- 
ing-rooms are furnished with Chinese 
square tables and benches, and the 
kitchen has the good old Chinese brick 
stove that burns straw and cotton waste 
and must be tended all day by a coolie 
who squats on his heels against the wall 
and alternately stokes and works the 
bellows. 

We are not entirely “old style,” how- 
ever, for there is a steam plant to heat 
Dodson Hall and the Domestic Arts 
Building, also one for the Music Build- 
ing that will later supply heat to the 
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THE NEW ST. MARY’S: DOMESTIC SCIENCE KITCHEN 
A good old Chinese brick stove that burns straw and cotton waste 


Chapel. Every dormitory, has running 
hot and cold water and in the bath- 
rooms are Soochow tubs, shaped like 
our grandmother’s mixing bowls, and 
of similar material. This is a Chinese 
school; photographs do not give the 
right impression. 

If it took a long time to start build- 
ing, work once begun it did not take 
long to finish. For this we must thank 
Mr. M. P. Walker, who also is respon- 
sible for the extreme care with which 
our limited funds were stretched to 
cover all our varied needs. On April 
17, 1922, ground was broken. On May 
10 of the same year the cornerstone of 
Dodson Hall was laid. Thirteen months 
later, after the girls had all gone home 
for the summer holidays, a small army 
of coolies, motor-trucks and mule carts 
gathered early in the morning at the 
gate of the old school, and the moving 
began. 

On July 15, 1923, St. John’s Univer- 
sity took possession of our deserted 
grounds and buildings. The trees and 
shrubs were not there, for they had 
also moved with the rest of us. When 
the girls returned to their books last 
September they did not find a strange 
place. The same erratic clock ticked on 


the wall of the new entrance hall, the 
same old books scantily covered the new 
library shelves. In front of the new 
dining hall, Miss Dodson’s old rosebush 
was still blossoming unseasonably. One 
senior, who had always lived in Twing 
Hall since she started school, was found 


‘very quiet on the porch of Dormitory 


“A” before a familiar brass tablet set 
up in memory of Mary Abbott Emery 
Twing in 1902. 

“Dedicated to the Advancement of 
Christian Womanhood in China — 
erected by the gifts of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary”—so reads the tablet. 

There are many whom we should 
thank for the new St. Mary’s: Mrs. 
Browning for the Domestic Science 
Building, Mrs. Thorne for her material 
help on the Dining Hall, and Mrs. Za- 
briskie for starting the Infirmary Fund. 
Mrs. Knapp, of Ohio, has left us the 
Gate House, in our minds a memorial 
of her lifelong interest in the work. 

Many more must remain unnamed, 
The members of the St. Mary’s Com- 
mittee, especially Mrs. Arthur Kinsolv- 
ing and Mrs. Hoffman Miller, who put 
in so many hours of their busy lives, 
would feel satisfied if they could see the 
results of their labors. We are most 
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THE NEW ST. MARY’S: GATE HOUSE 


This was the gift of Mrs. Homer P. Knapp of Ohio and will be a lasting memorial to her interest in 
the school 


happy that Mrs. Ely, of our faculty, 
can enjoy with us the school her en- 
thusiasm did so much to make possible. 
We who are working here in St. Mary’s 
Hall realize that this school is entrusted 
to us by those who have given it. We 
do not forget the one in Morristown, 
who for a week walked daily to market, 
so this school might have the carfare 
she thus saved. We do not forget the 
gift from a summer camp of the girls 
of a Lynn shoe factory. Every individ- 
ual who has contributed to its construc- 
tion has a share in the increased 
opportunities of the school. 

Almost the first impression which 
came to us after the term started was 
that the new school was not finished. 
The longer we stay here the more we 
realize that it never will be. One of 
the older girls came to the office and 
with real anxiety said, “We have no 
Gate School; what shall we do? “Those 
of you who knew St. John’s University 
will remember that at the gate is a 
dispensary where there is a daily clinic, 
and on Sundays a Bible school for the 
Zau-ka-doo children, and those who 
work in the factories. For years St. 
Mary’s girls have taught the children 


there, directed by Mrs. Pott and Miss 
Bailey and the school amahs. The 
Christmas treat was an annual event. 

The new school offered no place for 
such activities. Mrs. Chisholm, the 
school nurse, echoed the words of the 
girls. She had to have a dispensary for 
the village at our gates. Miss Walker 
joined in the chorus. Her pedagogy 
class said they wanted to get practice 
teaching by running a primary school 
for little girls. Our neighbors are not 
far to seek. Beyond our high wall is a 
five-foot right of way, separating us 
from the village cabbage patch. 

This question of the gate school dis- 
pensary has been partly met. Bishop 
Graves as usual has. found a way out 
of our difficulties. He had a “Special” 
which he used to start the needed build- 
ing. It will be a corner of the play- 
ground, opening outside on to the right 
of way. We shall start at once, trusting 
for the necessary equipment and funds 
to finish. So the work goes on. 

A greater need than this dispensary 
was the chapel. We lacked the one 
thing needful to carry on the work for 
which St. Mary’s Hall was founded. 
We had funds for altar and font and 
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THE NEW ST. MARY’S: ONE OF THE DORMITORIES 


> 


The smiling faces of Miss Graves and the Student Association Officers express their thanks to those 
who -have made the new St. Mary’s possible 


other memorial gifts, but not sufficient 
to build a church. It was our earnest 
hope to make the church the center of 
our group of buildings, the first thing 
seen as One approached from Shanghai, 
and the last thing to remain in the 
memory of a student who left the 


school. Now Mr. Letcher, of Virginia, 
has fulfilled our hopes by making this 
long desired chapel a reality. The plans 
are ready and the building will start 
this spring, We believe that next Christ- 
mas we shall have the service in St. 
Mary’s Chapel. 


“The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we rejoice.” 


Next Month 


HE June issue promises to be unusually full of good things. Bishop 
Carson will conduct us through “An Open Door in Haiti” and Mrs. 
John Glenn will ask and answer the question, “What is the Church Mis- 


sion of Help?” 


Bishop McInnes of the Church of England writes of “New Points 


of View in Old Jerusalem” and incidentally brings in an interesting ex- 
perience he had among our Jewish brethren in New York. 


Mrs. Wyllie will tell us that Archdeacon Wyllie has seventeen mis- 


sions in the Dominican Republic and not a single church to worship in. 
As a contrast, there will be the story of the consecration of the beautiful 
St. Luke’s Cathedral at Ancon in the Panama Canal Zone. The other 
features include an account of some phases of our widespread educational 
work in China, rounding out a well-balanced and interesting number. 
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‘“Thla Formosa’—the Beautiful Island 


How the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai (the Church of Japan) 1s Carrying the 
Gospel to the Home of the Headhunter 


By Edna B. Andrews © 


Wife of the Rev. R. W. Andrews, for twenty-five years our missionary in Japan 


N connection with the work the 

Church has done in Japan, and 
emanating from it, must be included 
missionary work in Formosa and other 
southern islands and Saghalien in the 
far north, carried on under the auspices 
of the Church in Japan. 

With the mention 
of Formosa and the 
southern islands vi- 
sions are of mighty 
camphor forests, 
vast sugar planta- 
tions, the wealth of 
myriad _ scented blos- 
soms that yield their 
sweetness for the 
distilled perfumes of 
the Western world, 
and, looming spec- 
tral and mighty 
above all, Mt. Mor- 


rison, the highest 
peak in the Japanese 
Empire. 


In the annals of 
long ago, from the 
pens of both soldiers 
of the cross and sol- 
diers of fortune who 
were wrecked in the 
welter of those 
typhoon - haunted 
seas or by the attacks of furious Chi- 
nese or Japanese pirates, we come 
across the first mention of Thla 
Formosa, the Portuguese for “Beautt- 
ful Island.” 

What one hopes may be the arrest- 
ing point in this account of the mis- 
sionary work of the Nippon Sei Ko 
Kwai in Formosa is the realization that 
for nearly thirty years the Gospel, 
which the Western world, through the 
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Misston SUPPORTED BY THE JAPANESE were 
Cuurcn AT TAINOKU, THE CAPITAL 
or FoRMOSA 


Anglican Church, had brought to 
Japan, has in turn been borne by the 
Japanese Christians of the Church as 
torchbearers to Formosa. Though lit- 
tle known, it is one of the inspiring 
features of modern missions. And it 
might be noted in passing that Japanese 
missionaries have 
braved the frozen 
north to extend the 
Gospel to Saghalien, 
as far to the north 
of the Empire as 
Formosa is to the 
south. 

When, at the close 
of the China-Japan 
War, Formosa was 
ceded to Japan, it 
soon transpired that 
it would involve an 
immense outlay of 
money and very lit- 
tle hope for any re- 
turn, as has been 
America’s experi- 
ence with the Phil- 
ippines. Costly gov- 
ernment buildings 
erected and 
officials installed. 
China had left every- 
thing in the hands 
of Chinese merchants, and their inter- 
est in any improvement was negligible. 
The biennial cleaning time instituted 
the first thing by the Japanese was one 
of the most pestiferous innovations of 
the new regime. 

All Japanese visiting Formosa for 
the first time delight in reading the 
Confucian sayings hung as tablets at 
nearly every doorway. They say the 
sentiment of them all is most beautiful, 


“Thla Formosa”—the Beautiful Island 


and if lived up to would make the world 
a better place, but the old difficulty 
crops up that where there is no life 
behind the letter, flesh and blood is too 
weak to carry on alone. 

For long years missionary work had 
been carried on among the Chinese by 
Scotch and other missionaries, the pop- 
ulation being divided according to 
numerical strength among Chinese, 
native Formosans, either semi-civilized 
or barbarians, and the Japanese. 

Immediately following the acquire- 
ment of Formosa in 1895 the Nippon 
Sei Ko Kwai felt its responsibility to- 
ward the new territory. At first it-was 
thought the American Church might be 
asked to take up this work, but finally 
the General Convention of the Japanese 
Church decided that it was its duty to 
carry on the extension of the Gospel 
by furnishing the entire financial sup- 
port for the work in Formosa and en- 
larging it as they gradually could. And 
expenses being very high in Formosa, 
the three workers for the Japanese 
Church have received more than those 
in Japan have received from America 
or from their own parishes. 

No bishop has been solely in charge, 
but each bishop of the different dioceses 
in Japan has visited Formosa for the 
laying on of hands, the whole being 
under the General Convention of the 
Japanese Church. 

The first Japanese worker sent to 
Formosa hired a room in Taihoku, the 
principal city, and began services and 
Christian work in it. The wife of an 
early worker died of pest and a little 
daughter died also, a child of whom the 
father wrote “she faded away like a 
little plum blossom that had found the 
untempered winds of early spring too 
strong.” The intense heat of the tropi- 
cal day, the penetrating cool of the 
nights, sap any but a rugged constitu- 
tion. 

As an example of what the Japanese 
Church has accomplished in making 
Christians I shall cite a case brought 
to notice. While we were stationed in 
northern Japan a smart-looking Japa- 


nese military man came to the rectory 
and asked for the missionary. It trans- 
pired he had lately been with the Japa- 
nese army in Formosa. While far 
away from home and family he had 
become interested in the mission of the 
Japanese Church there. Transferred 
soon after to the home land he was 
desirous of going on with his studies 
in Christianity, now that he found a 
teacher near. In due time he stood at 
the font in full regimentals and re- 
ceived baptism. Later he gave up all 
hope of any kind of promotion in his 
work, and at two-thirds less salary be- 
came a catechist in the Church. 

In Formosa resident work is con- 
ducted in Taihoku and Fainan, and the 
Japanese priests there cover as much 
territory as is possible. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary is represented by a very rare 
woman of the name of Tange San. 
She is a woman of deep spirituality, 
unbounded energy and a big heart, an . 
equipment necessary in the face of the 
needs in Formosa. 

Formosa being both an expensive and 
unhealthy place to live in, Japanese 
family life has not flourished there, but 
evil conditions have. Among the girls, 
Tange San has found much that is bad. 
Life for many of them means a few 
years of riotous living, a few years as 
housekeeper under questionable condi- 
tions, and then the end. 

On the large sugar plantations and 
in the refineries which form one of the 
largest enterprises, isolation and bore- 
dom make any diversion welcome, so 
evil creeps in. Tange San is welcomed 
at many of these plants and makes 
visits of almost a week in length. Thus 
she becomes known to all the women, 
to whom she brings a breath from an- 
other and better world. They have lit- 
tle services, both religious and social, 
and advice, instruction, comfort and 
fresh courage is given many a Japanese 
woman. 

According to the canons of the Nip- 
pon Sei Ko Kwai both Christmas and 
Easter offerings must be given to mis- 
sions, Last year the Japanese Auxil- 
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FORMOSA HEADHUNTERS WITH THEIR GRUESOME TROPHIES 
This photograph was taken shortly after Formosa passed into the hands of the Japanese 


lary, in addition to all regular expenses, 
gave yen 6,000 toward the purchase of 
some land to enlarge their work. The 
mission in Formosa gave yen 1,000. — 

The Church children in Japan work 
for Formosa during Lent especially. It 
always excites interest to tell them 
Formosa is shaped like a sweet potato, 
the latter being very delectable to the 
palate of Japanese children. Last year 
everyone was busy collecting enough 
to build an extra room in the home of 
the faithful priest, Mr. Ohashi, for his 
old mother, who has won everyone by 
her sweetness, and they did it. 

The native Formosans are a tre- 
mendous problem. The savage head 
‘hunters, to whom a name meaning 
“raw” is given, maintain an attitude 
of .implacable vengeance toward the 
outside world. They so terrorize the 
districts near them that it has been im- 
possible to induce settlers to cultivate 
the land anywhere in their vicinity. In 
their villages the higher the skull heaps 
of enemies the more prestige they have. 
So, as in all such cases, they have been 
pressed farther and farther back to the 
fortresses of the mountains. As a pre- 
caution to prevent their terrible raids 


the soldiers form a cordon about them 
as the only means of protection to more 
peaceful folk. 

For those of the natives who are 
tractable the government of Japan has 
instituted schools in their primitive vil- 
lages, and gradually they will emerge 
into a civilization which formerly was 
denied them. In one such settlement 
near the shore the Japanese missionaries 
have met with welcome. 

So this work begun by the Japanese 
Church in Formosa opens up a vista 
of what their missionary work for the 
time to come holds for them. The 
Pacific of the Far East holds myriads 
of islands and a population which can- 
not escape the influences of Western 
commercial life. The one hope for 
them to withstand all the unknown 
temptations this life holds for them is 
through learning to tread the way that 
Christ tread which leads to life. 
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A Record of a Great Life 


BOOK which has recently come 

from the press, The Life and 
Work of Julia Chester Emery, by 
Margaret A. Tomes, is one which the 
Woman’s Auxiliary throughout the 
Church will be glad to welcome. 

This record of Miss Emery’s life and 
work has been prepared by a friend of 
many years, at one time associated with 
her in the work at the Missions House. 
It is an intimate biographical sketch of 
the woman who was probably more 
widely known and more universally be- 
loved than anyone in the American 
Church. Miss 
Tomes has _— suc- 
ceeded in present- 
ing with vividness 
and charm a chron- 
icle of a life great 
in its utter simplic- 
ity and _ self-ef- 
facement, in 
breadth of sympa- 
thy and under- 
standing, and in 
the power of con- 
structive building 
for the future. 

The book begins 
with the story of 
Miss Emery’s New 
England ancestry 
and education, fol- 
lowed by an account of the early years 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. Then fol- 
low two delightful chapters telling of 
Miss Emery’s visits to England and of 
her journey around the world, de- 
scriptions of incidents of travel, of 
meetings with interesting people, of 
visits to the mission stations. The 
chapters in which Miss Emery’s forty 
years of work are touched upon 
make interesting reading. We see the 
small beginnings of great developments 
—wise planning, the fruits of which the 
Auxiliary now enjoys. Then come 
chapters including one on ‘Home and 
Parish Life,” giving a side of Miss 
Emery’s life known to only a small 


MISS EMERY IN HER EARLY YEARS 


group, but an aspect of that life, the 
knowledge of which we could ill spare. 

The book draws to its close with a 
chapter on the Jubilee Celebration, com- 
memorating the fifty years of the Aux- 
iliary’s life, an effort on the part of 
the Auxiliary to express its affectionate 
gratitude for great things done. Then 
follows a chapter on some notable an- 
niversaries. At the end there is a lovely 
description of the peaceful close of this 
devoted life, followed by some of the 
words of appreciation in which Miss 
Emery’s friends throughout the Church 
expressed their 
sense of the great- 
ness of her service, 
and their gratitude 
for her hie 

The Auxiliary is 
fortunate to have 
this record and 
owes. Miss Tomes 
a debt of gratitude 
for her. labor of 
love. The book 
will be of value not 
alone to those who 
knew and_ loved 
Miss Emery, but 
to the many wom- 
en, and especially 
the young women, 
who respond to the 
example of a great life greatly lived, 
because it was so utterly self-effacing. 
In the words of her friend, Bishop 
Lloyd, she was “a mortal who knew 
that the greatest wrong a person could 
do was to let self come between work 
and all that the Blessed One has said 
we might do on His Behalf.” 
_ It will be the pleasure of the Auxil- 
lary to see that this biography receives 
the wide circulation which it deserves. 
It is hoped that definite plans will be 
made in every diocese looking toward 
its distribution. It has been possible to 
fix the price at one dollar a copy. Or- 
ders should be sent to the Book Store, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Brief Items of ees From the Field 


ae year 1923 witnessed the most 
significant step taken by the Church 
in Brazil since its incipiency. On Whit- 
sun Monday a Missionary Society was 
organized with the Rev. Jose S. da 
Silva as president. It was determined 
‘that the policy of the Society should 
be to focus all efforts on the neglected 
Indians of the interior, and something 
like a thousand dollars was contributed 
with which to begin work. It is hoped 
that during the current year a modest 
beginning will be made in the northern 
part of the state of Rio Grande do Sul, 
under the leadership of the Rev. Al- 
berto Blank, who is stationed at a rail- 
way village known under the double 
names of Boa Vista and Paiol Grande. 
The condition of the vast number of 
unevangelized Indians in the hinterland 
of Brazil has always pressed heavily on 
Bishop Kinsolving’s heart and he is re- 
joiced that his diocese is about to make 
this venture for God. 


% 


HERE are some figures from our 
work at Camaguey, Cuba, the cen- 
ter of the tireless activities of the Rev. 
Juan McCarthy, during a year: 
Baptisms: 360. 
Marriages: 51. 
Confirmations: 7. 
Public services of all kinds: 736. 
Total sermons and addresses: 245. 
Total number at our services during 
year: 17,526. 
Paid off a debt of nearly $600. 
Paid into divers funds of our mis- 
sion $178.93. 
% 


T the last annual meeting of the 

New York Bible Society the report 
presented by the secretary, Dr. George 
W. Carter, showed a large increase in 
the distribution of the Holy Scriptures. 
During the year 1923 about 800,000 
copies in sixty-six languages were 
given out. This number is larger by 
300,000 volumes more than has ever 
before been distributed in a single year. 
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S T. JOHN’S SCHOOL, Cape Mount, 
Liberia, was made happy last 
autumn by a visit from His Excellency 
the Hon. C. D. B. King, the President 
of the Republic. President King visited 
all the departments of the Industrial 
School and expressed his surprise and 
delight at the work accomplished. 
“This school,” he said, “is a hope for 
the future of the boys of my country.” 
% 
LARGE class was presented for 
baptism in the Pro-Cathedral, 
Shanghai, on Christmas Eve. It was 
composed of ten students from the Uni- 
versity, five from the Middle School 
and five from the Y. M. C. A. school. 
is ; 


A T the autumn registration the num- 

ber of students in Soochow Acad- 
emy, China, was 319 and over a hun- 
dred applicants had to be turned away 
for lack of room. 


THE Indian Rights Association, with 

headquarters in the Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, began in February the 
publication of a little paper which aims 
to give each month a brief, comprehen- 
sive review of Indian happenings. It is 
edited by that well-known friend of the 
Indian, Mr. M. K. Sniffen. 

% 


(THE American Bible Society recently 
sent two finely bound copies of the 
Bible as wedding gifts to Prince Re- 
gent Hirohito of Japan and his bride. 
The widespread acceptance of the 
moral teachings of the Bible is an out- 
standing feature. of Japan’s half cen- 
tury of development. 
% 


EW of the Alaska missions let a 

Christmas pass without sending an 
offering for the Church’s general work. 
Gifts have come in from the mis- 
sion of Our Saviour, Tanana, and from 
St. John’s in the Wilderness, Allakaket, 
totaling $141. This is a really great 
amount from these poor Indians. 


RECRUITS 


IVE of the nine recruits seen on 

the opposite page have gone to 
China and one to Japan. The re- 
mainder are divided between the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico and Panama. 


Anking: Dr. MacCarlyle Fellows has 
been appointed as dentist to the district 
of Anking, with headquarters at St. 
James’s Hospital. The professional 
services of Dr. Fellows will also be 
available by the staff in the other China 
districts. Dr. Fellows has practiced in 
Nanking for six years and been con- 
nected with the University Hospital 
there for three. 


Hankow: Miss Ann B. Mundelein, 
who goes to Hankow, will assist in the 
secretarial duties of the bishop’s office 
as well as in the evangelistic work. 
Miss Mundelein is well qualified in 
both directions. She determined to de- 
vote her life to China because she felt 
that the all-important question as to 
whether China will be a Christian na- 
tion will be decided in this generation. 


Shanghai: Mr. Robert T. Pollard has 
gone to teach in St. John’s University, 
Shanghai. Mr. Pollard comes from 
Ohio where he was a member of St. 
Mark’s parish, Toledo. He took his 
M.A. degree at Ohio State University 
last year and resolved to teach in St. 
John’s because of his interest in the 
awakening of the Far East. 

Mr. Lawrence Henry Schultz is also 
teaching at St. John’s University. Mr. 
Schultz is a native of California and 
graduated from the University of 
Southern California, afterwards taking 
his M.A. at Columbia University. He 
will teach chemistry at St. John’s. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, has a 
new helper in the person of Miss Louise 
J. Duncan, who has joined the nursing 
staff as technician in the laboratory. 
She comes from Detroit, Michigan, 
where she was a member of Grace 
Church. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Tokyo: Miss Rachel H. Revell was 
born in Iowa but is now a member of 
St. James’s Church, Fresno, California. 
She has been a teacher of physical edu- 
cation in the Iowa State Agricultural 
College and in the Fresno High School. 
Miss Revell was under appointment to 
St. Margaret’s School and was on the 
ocean on the way to her post when the 
earthquake occurred. 


Porto Rico: Miss Florence A. Basom 
has gone to do grade work in St. 
Andrew’s Industrial School, Mayaguez. 
She is a native of Ohio and a member 
of the Church of the Good Shepherd at 
Athens, in that state. Miss Basom has 
a teachers’ life certificate in Domestic 
Science from Ohio University. 

The Philippines: We have an excel- 
lent work among Chinese in Manila 
which has been developed by the Rev. 
Mr. Studley. Among its activities is 
a school for Chinese girls with an en- 
rollment of 130. The American teacher 
who has been in charge of this school 
for four years has to return home on 
furlough and her place will be taken 
by Miss Dorothy Latham, a member of 
Christ Church, Waltham, Massachu- 
setts. Miss Latham is a graduate of 
the College of Liberal Arts, Boston 
University, and has taken a course of 
training at St. Faith’s. 

Panama: The Children’s Home at 
Bella Vista, Panama, founded by Arch- 
deacon Carson, has been under the care 
of Mrs. E. S. Royce from the begin- 
ning. Mrs. Royce has found it neces- 
sary to retire, and her place has been 
filled by Miss Alice Lightbourn. Miss 
Lightbourn was born in Bermuda and 
passed her girlhood in Canada, after- 
wards taking training as a nurse in De- 
troit. For some time past she has been 
a member of St. Stephen’s parish, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss Light- 
bourn does not go as a stranger to 
the Children’s Home, for last year she 
spent four months there so that the 
missionaries might have furloughs. 
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The Sanctuary of Missions 


HMUILUULAAUM TU 


Ze 


MEMORIAL SERVICE IN TENT AMID THE RUINS OF ST. JOHN’S 
CHURCH LOKYO 


Let us remember those who mourn and pray that we may not fail to emulate their faith 


LMIGHTY God, Who hast made of one blood all nations of men, 

and Whose Blessed Son has given us commandment to love one 
another as He loved us; Grant, we beseech Thee, that Thy Holy Spirit 
may incline our hearts to do bhy will, and kindle the soul of every mem- 
ber of Thy Church with renewed zeal for the extension of Thy Kingdom, 
and especially at this time for making known Thy saving health to the 
nation and people of Japan; That so we may justify Thy goodness in 
giving us life and show forth our praise for the Love that redeemed us: 
Through Jesus Christ, Our Lord, to Whom with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost be all honor and glory, world without end. Amen. 


% 


1 ae is GOD, Who hast opened in Japan a great door of service 
for Thy Church, stir our hearts that we may rise up and build the 
waste places; that so our brethren may be strengthened and the East 
may see the brightness of His rising, through the same Thy Son, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. ms 


O UR Father, Who art in Heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name. Thy 
Kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth, As it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, 
As we forgive those who trespass against us. And lead us not into 
temptation; But deliver us from evil: For Thine is the kingdom 
and the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. AMEN. : 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


| sees Church is facing the greatest 
single task in its missionary history. 
The swift and generous aid sent to 

Japan a few months 
“Let Us Rise ago to meet the emer- 
Up and Build” gencies arising from 

an unprecedented ca- 
lamity is now to be followed by a care- 
fully considered plan for permanent 
reconstruction. This plan is based upon 
a study of conditions in Tokyo and 
vicinity. It embraces only actual neces- 
sities to insure progress in the impor- 
tant enterprises established and devel- 
oped during the last fifty years. This 
effort is not only one of thought and 
planning. It has been increasingly sur- 
rounded by prayer. It must have the 
cooperation of men and women who 
are consciously depending upon the 
Spirit of God for guidance and for 
power. It calls for courage and faith, 
for imagination no less than for energy. 

Success in this endeavor will put 
new heart into many an anxious mis- 
sionary, not only in Japan but every- 
where. It will be convincing proof 
that Churchmen at home are steadily 
growing in the determination to take a 
worthy part in furthering the Mission 
of the Church. 

Japan will be quick to note how the 
Christians of the West attack the task. 
Promptness and determination in re- 
constructing buildings, strengthening 
our work and improving our methods 
will indicate to these progressive people 
of the East the value we place upon our 
Christian heritage. 

From every endeavor to render un- 
selfish service come courage and 
strength for new and still more diffi- 
cult tasks. Success in our emergency 
efforts gives confidence in our ability 
to carry through reconstruction plans. 
So success in reconstruction work will 
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strengthen the Church for the tasks 
that lie ahead. Lord Kelvin, the Eng- 
lish scientist, once said “a man facing 
his greatest task is on the eve of his 
greatest discovery.” If that be true in 
the realm of science it is equally true in 
the spiritual realm that our discovery 
of God is directly proportioned to our 
enterprise for God. 

Let there be no misunderstanding of 
the nature of the enterprise the Church 
is undertaking in the Japan Reconstruc- 
tion Fund. There is always the danger 
of leaving God out of the reckoning 
and of thinking that dollars to be con- 
verted into land and buildings will sup- 
ply the whole need. 

Some, lacking imagination, will see 
in the great adventure the Church is 
making only a dull task of raising dol- 
lars by the million. The fact is our 
reconstruction plan is directly related 
to the building up of the Kingdom of 
God on the vast Asiatic continent with 
its 800,000,000 people. Japan is the 
key to the Orient. Enlist Japan under 
the banner of the Cross and Japan will 
lead the Christian forces of the world 
in the Christian conquest of all Asia. 

With this wide view of our present 
opportunity before us, “Let us rise up 
and build.” JoHn W. Wooo. 


HE growth of a Mission, like that 

of an individual, is marked by defi- 
nite stages of progress. Like the in- 
fant, 1t -cannot at “first 
walk alone and its tot- 
tering steps must be sus- 
tained. But just as the 
boy goes through school and college 
until he assumes a man’s responsibili- 
ties, so does a Mission progress by 
gradual steps toward the goal of pass- 
ing on to others what it has received. 

It is with deep gratitude that we re- 


A Cause for 
Rejoicing 


The Progress of the Kingdom 


cord the marked step in advance taken 
by the Mission of our Church in Brazil 
in the organization of the Missionary 
Society of the Brazilian Episcopal 
Church, in accordance with a vote 
taken at the last Annual Council of the 
district. The Rev. Jose S. da Silva, 
rector of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Pelotas, and a native Brazilian, was 
elected president, and it was determined 
that the Society should focus all its 
efforts on the neglected Indians of 
Brazil’s hinterland. 

One cannot but admire the courage 
which faces such a task’as this. While 
it is true that no part of the world to- 
day presents a more fascinating field 
for the study of uncivilized tribes than 
the interior of Brazil, it is also true 
that no‘part of the world has been 
more neglected. The civilization of 
Brazil is concentrated almost entirely 
along the coast line. Back of that fringe 
is a vast region, rich in natural re- 
sources, in which nearly a million and 
a half of Indians, both civilized and 
savage, live, the former being in the 
minority. 

The history of the Indians of Brazil 
in many ways resembles that of our 
own First Americans. In the early 
days they were ruthlessly exterminated 
by the white man with the connivance 
of the first governments. Since Brazil 
has been a republic governmental de- 
partments have been formed for their 
protection, and endeavors are made to 
civilize and educate them. But so far 
the numbers reached are but small. 


The Roman Catholic and Anglican 
Churches, and some of the denomina- 
tional missionary societies of England, 
have endeavored with more or less suc- 
cess to reach these people, but the field 
is so vast and the difficulties in the way 
so great that the effect on the whole 
body of uncivilized aborigines has been 
negligible. We _ rejoice that our 
Church, through its daughter Mission 
in Brazil, is to have a part in giving 
to these people the Message which we 
were commissioned to deliver to all the 
world. 


SURER sign of spring than the | 
carol of the bluebird is the pro- 


A 


gram of the Summer Conference 
for Church Workers, 
Summer copies of which are be- 


Conferences ing showered broadcast 

throughout the land. 
Every Province now has its gatherings 
of clergy and laity, young and old, who 
come together under various names, 
amid picturesque surroundings, in the 
buildings of our old universities and in 
camps on the shores of lakes or on the 
tops of mountains, to take counsel about 
a multitude of things worth knowing 
and to gain inspiration from trained 
leaders for the work of the coming 
year. 

The National Council has created a 
Committee on Summer Conferences of 
which Mr. Lewis B. Franklin, the vice- 
president, is chairman, and the Rev. 
F. J. Clark the secretary. This com- 
mittee will act in an advisory capacity 
in relating the summer conferences to 
the National Council. A list of these 
gatherings, with dates and addresses, is 
being prepared and may be obtained 
from The Book Store, 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


The rapid growth of the number of 
these gatherings is evidence that they 
fill a need that has been felt throughout 
the whole Church. They are primarily 
intended for Church workers, and all 
Church workers know that sometimes 
the springs of mental and _ spiritual 
energy will run dry. Companionship, 
even if only for a brief period, with 
leaders in the religious thought of the 
day, who are for the most part men and 
women of deep spiritual apprehension, 
amid beautiful surroundings and with 
freedom from the accustomed routine 
of life, is a refreshment both to soul 
and body. 

The Summer Conferences are not 
only numerous, they are varied in char- 
acter. They comprise Conferences for 
Church Workers, Summer Schools for 
Religious Education, Summer Vaca- 
tion Conferences, Clergy Conferences, — 
a Summer School of Methods, and 
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The Progress of the Kingdom 


many other variations of the same 
theme. They offer a bewildering num- 
ber of courses, on every type of Church 


_ work, suited on the one hand to the 


student and on the other to those who 
are not able to devote much time to re- 
search. They have one feature in com- 
mon, for the brief space of time in 
which they function they enable the 
little army of Church workers who take 
advantage of them to gather fresh 
strength and formulate new plans for 


the advancement of the Kingdom. 


HE question has been asked as to 

whether the earthquake in Japan 
did not offer a good opportunity for 
those in charge of in- 
ternational mis sionary 
activities to avoid com- 
petition in readjusting 
their work. The an- 
swer is simple. There was no com- 
petition in the sense in which the 
word is used in the business world. 


Business 
With No 
Competition 


‘Our St. Paul’s was the only Christian 


university holding a government li- 
cense; our St. Luke’s was the only 
Christian hospital in Tokyo. Twenty- 
five thousand children of middle school 
age in the city of Tokyo were unable to 
get into any schools at all last year. 
As for the evangelistic work, there 
were not nearly enough churches in 
Tokyo before the earthquake to accom- 
modate all the Christians. 


HE story told by Miss Laura M. Par- 
melee in this issue of life among 
the Navajo Indians on the Utah desert, 
is one that grips the 

Sixty-five imagination. It is hard 
Miles From for those who live in 
Anywhere the midst of civilization 
to imagine life on a des- 

ert, sixty-five miles from the nearest 
town and one hundred miles from a rail- 
road, which, of course, means sixty-five 
miles at least from stores, libraries, 
places of amusement and—last but not 
least—churches. It is a life in which 
women of cultivation and education 
must he constantly giving out and 


never ‘replenishing their mental and 
spiritual stores. It is a wonder that 
they do not grow faint and weary; it 
is not to be wondered at that Miss Par- 
melee asks “those who have the privi- 
lege of kneeling at a real altar to re- 
member this work and the two work- 
ers; 

In other missions of our Church in 
the Far West, in Alaska, in Liberia and 
elsewhere in our distant fields are 
to be found other women living under 
similar conditions. Miss Lindley, in the 
installments of her journal printed in 
this and the last issues, gives a graphic 
picture of such lives among Moham- 
medans in the south and Igorots in the 
north of the Philippine Islands. We 
unite with her in our gratitude to 
women of this type who “do not wait 
till things are easy but work with what 
they have and obtain results, too,” and, 
with her we, too, wonder that “they 
speak gratefully of what the Church at 
home is doing for them!” 


ANY Churchwomen throughout 
this country will be interested in 
the account of the new St. Mary’s 
Hall, Shanghai, which 
Dodson Hall, Miss Fullerton gives in 
St. Mary’s, this issue, because it is 
Shanghai largely the result of 
their work and prayers. 
The history of St. Mary’s has been one 
of steady, healthy growth under de- 
voted Christian leadership. Where so 
many have done well it seems invidious 
to mention any particular person, but 
the name of Steva L. Dodson stands 
out so pre-eminently that we cannot re- 
frain from saying here how much the 
Church in China owes to her work 
among young women. For thirty years 
she was at the head of this institution 
and hundreds of Chinese women today 
bless her for the transformation of 
their lives under her loving care. Some 
years ago Miss Dodson retired and is 
now living in this country. The main 
building of the new St. Mary’s has been 
named for her and will be a lasting re- 
minder of her work. 
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The National Council 


Is the Board of Directors of the 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Which Is Composed of All the Members of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America 


Presiding Bishop, The Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, p.p. 
nd is also the Executive Board which carries into execution the general lines of work prescribed by 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


Whose membership includes all the Bishops of the Church, four clerical and four lay deputies from each 
diocese, and one clerical and one lay deputy from each missionary district. The General Convention 
; meets triennially, the next session being in New Orleans tn 1925. 
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‘supplementary to the 


Che National Council 


The National Council meets regularly five times a year. 


Its work is conducted and pro- 


moted through the Departments of Missions and Church Extension, Religious Education, Chris- 


tian Social Service, Finance, Publicity and Field, and the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


Under the 


Departments there are Divisions, Bureaus and Commissions. 


All communications for the Council, or for any Department, Auxiliary Division, 


Bureau, 


Commission or officer should be addressed to the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New 


work, N.Y. 


All remittances should be made payable to Lewis B. Franklin, Treasurer. 


Fligsions and Church Ertension 


John W. Wood, D.C.L., Secretary 


Gducational Dibizton 


William C. Sturgis, Ph.D., Secretary 


The Mission-Study Text-Book for 1924-25 


T is very satisfactory to be able to an- 

nounce, as early as this, the book which 
is to be used as the mission-study text-book 
during the coming season. We had three to 
choose from, and finally selected Paul 
Hutchinson’s China’s Real Revolution, as be- 
ing at once the most vivid and the most 
comprehensive of the three. 

As during the past season, so for the com- 
ing one, the book recommended issues from 
an interdenominational source. I do not 
think that I need make any apology for, or 
even explanation of, this fact. China had 
been decided upon as the topic. The Com- 
mittee on Adult Education looked over sev- 
eral manuscripts, none of which was offered 
by a member of our own Church. The Com- 
mittee selected the one which seemed to them 
the best. 

In connection with the study of Japan, we 
recommended the Japan Handbook as a 
source of information regarding our own 
Church work in that country, to be used as 
interdenominational 
text-book. We offer a similar recommendation 
in connection with the use of Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s book on China. The China Handbook 
gives a review of the history and work of 
our China Mission up to the close of 1920; 
and each copy has appended loose-leaf sup- 
plements covering the important data for the 
years 1921, 1922 and 1923. It is therefore 
thoroughly up to date. The price of China’s 
Real Revolution is 75c in cloth and 50c in 
paper; the paper-bound edition is quite good 
enough for class use. The Handbook costs 
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40c; so that the two together come to less 
than a dollar. 

Why study China? The answer seems to 
me fairly obvious. When one-quarter of the 
whole world’s population is on the rampage, 
it behooves the other three-quarters to sit 
up and take notice—especially that part of 
the three-quarters which is most adjacent. 
In no part of the world today are changes 
taking place so rapidly and with such deep- 
reaching results as in China. It is idle to 
speak of those changes as “merely super- 
ficial” and as “leaving untouched the deep 
undercurrents of Chinese life’. So keen an 
observer as Basil Matthews writes of pres- 
ent-day China: “Everything is challenged 
on the earth and in the heavens; religion, 
marriage, family affection, respect of son for 
father, pupil for teacher, servant for master. 
All the palings are down. No taboos are held 
sacred. Every stone is overturned. Nothing 
has any authority until it has been accepted 
by the individual judgment. All despotisms 
are despised. Every presupposition of the 
past is challenged with a rather strident and 
quite insistent, ‘Why?’. The New Thought 
Movement is a stupendous enfant terrible in 
a three-thousand-year-old-house.” 

Some of us old people, reading this (and 
it is the universal testimony of the most 
competent observers) are led to exclaim, “Is 
this really what China, the most static force 
in the ‘unchanging East’, has come to!” It 
surely is—just that, with no exaggeration; 
and, if so, the sooner we study the whence 
and whither of changing China the better 
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for our peace of mind. At least, we'll then 
know just what threatens or attracts, and 
thus be able to exercise some intelligent 
common sense in meeting the situation. 

As a random observer myself I am quite 
convinced that amid the profound changes 
which are stirring in the vast mass of China 
—changes, social, economic, educational, 
political, religious—there is only one really 
effective stabilizing and directing force. It 
is not commerce nor diplomacy. It is nothing 
on earth but the Church of the living God— 
the bodily presence, in figure, of the resist- 
less, quieting Christ. In that fact lies an- 
other and exceedingly weighty reason for 
studying conditions in China right now. 

Or again; we have been looking quite in- 
tensively of late at Japan—the dominating 
power in the Orient today—at the same time 
upbuilding and pulling down, corroding and 
renewing, doing good and upholding evil, 
holding life in one hand and destruction in 
the other, acting and reacting upon her neigh- 
bors. It would seem almost essential, there- 
fore, that we look now at Japan’s greatest 
and nearest neighbor—the one which reacts 
most immediately to her actions—the one 
most liable to be harmfully affected, and yet 
the one to whom might easily fall the mo- 
mentous role of harmonizing the discords of 
the Orient, and bringing in the Kingdom of 
God. A good many people are coming to 
feel that the future lies with China rather 
than with Japan. I am inclined to that view, 
myself, and for that reason I would study 
conditions in China even if the text-book 
recommended for study this year were on 
Kamchatka. For China is the most por- 
tentous thing on the world’s horizon at the 
present time. China and China’s future 
tends to dwarf everything else in sight. 

Fortunately we can get to work on this 
‘business at once. The book, China’s Real 
Revolution, is ready for distribution to all 
who want to read it through before the time 


for studying it arrives. Also, Miss Boyer is 
preparing the Suggestions to Leaders, and 
they will be ready before June 1st, which is 
a record. Also’the China Handbook, brought 
up to date, will be available for the normal 
classes at the Summer Conferences. 

All of these facts, taken together, ought to 
mean at least 10,000 copies of the text-book 
in use. Creative Forces in Japan ran to 
8,000. ; 

Probably no topic which has ever been 
recommended for mission-study purposes has 
had such an abundance of interesting mate- 
rial for collateral reading as is offered by 
China. The Missions House Library has 
found it almost impossible to keep pace with 
the stream of really good books on China 
which have been pouring from the press 
during the past two or three years, not only 
in America and England, but in China as 
well. Murdock’s China the Mysterious and 
Marvellous; China Today Through Chinese 
Eyes, by four eminent Chinese scholars; that 
peculiar record of an American girl, My 
Chinese Marriage; Keyte’s In China Now; 
Tyau’s China Awakened; and China in the 
Family of Nations, by Hodgkin—these are 
a few of the delightfully-readable books of 
recent date. For the student or leader, there 
are many invaluable books of reference, such 
as The China Year Book, for general facts; 
The China Mission Year Book, for Chris- 
tian statistics, etc.; the Reports of the Na- 
tional Christian Conference; and the remark- 
able study of educational conditions in 
China recently made by a commission repre- 
senting various missionary societies, and now 
published under the title, Christian Education 
in China. 

Altogether, it would be impossible to find, 
within the whole range of the Church’s Mis- 
sion, a field of such paramount interest and 
importance as is China today, or one regard- 
ing which the sources of information are so 
varied and abundant. 


SForeign-Born Americans Division 


The Rev. Thomas Burgess, Secretary 


Real Co-operation Between the Russian Orthodox Church 
and Ours 


PRIL 2-5 the Russian Church held a 
notable General Convention in Detroit, 
with their Bishops and a majority of the 
250 parishes represented by clerical and lay 
delegates. Metropolitan Platon’s position 
was confirmed, temporary autonomy de- 
clared, and a more elective and democratic 
organization begun, 
Our Church, led by Bishop Page, Dr. 
Woodroofe and Dr. Spoer (Foreign-Born 


Americans Diocesan Director), acted ad- 
mirably as host. The sessions were held at 
our St. John’s and a luncheon was given 
by the parish. 

Vespers was held at St. John’s and the 
closing Te Deum was sung at the Cathedral. 
Our national division was instrumental in 
bringing the thing about and helping in 
other ways. 

Some rumors were spread by the Russian 
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Orthodox Church’s enemies maintaining that 
the actual purpose of the Convention was to 
secede from the Orthodox Church and be- 
come independent under the auspices of, and 
even merge with, the Episcopal Church. The 


- following letter will show the relations exist- 


ing between our two Churches and the ap- 
preciation by the Russians of our codper- 
ation : 


Dear Dr. Burgess: 


I have always known that you are a 
real and true friend of our Church, 
and that there is no limit of your will- 
ingness to help our Church in her 
struggles for her existence and wel- 
fare. You know, also, very well that 
my gratitude toward you and the 
Episcopal Church is above all words. 
But still I cannot help expressing you 
once more on behalf of all our Church 
our deepest and sincerest gratitude 


The National Council 


for your untiring assistance-given in 
connection with the Detroit Con- 
vention. 

This Convention certainly will mark 
a new epoch in the history of our 
Church in America. Our Church will 
never forget the unselfish assistance 
of the Episcopal Church, which made 
that Convention possible and _ suc- 
cessful. 

There was some idle and malignant 
talk about the merger of our 
Churches. We need not merge. Mutual 
understanding, sympathy and broth- 
erly love are uniting us in Christ bet- 
ter than any merger could do. 

Praying God that He may reward 
you for all your unselfish Christian ef- 
forts to help our Church, I remain, 
dear Father, 


Very affectionately yours, 
METROPOLITAN PLATON. 


Religtous Coucation 


The Rey. William E. Gardner, Executive Secretary 


A Church School Pioneer in Eastern Oregon 
By Augusta P. Taber 


Augusta P. Taber (Mrs. Derrill D.) is General Field Worker of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
under the United Thank Offering. She recently spent several months in Eastern Oregon 


organizing Church Schools and their Service Leagues. 


she found there. 


Y experiences in Eastern Oregon all 

held much heart interest, but none more 
so than my work among the children and 
young people. They had such alert little 
faces, bright cheeks and clear eyes, and were 
so eager always to know of God’s great 
family, and how they could serve. The 
teachers were anxious to know of the latest 
methods and how they could cooperate. They 
were glad to meet with me for hours at a 
time and have explained to them how best 
to use Christian Nurture and how to train 
the children in Christian service. 

In many of the rural communities you 
find the community church and school. My 
observation was that their success depended 
entirely on the personality of the minister. 
If he pleased them, the community church 
flourished; if not, there was nothing to hold 
them together. 

But even when the community church 
proved a success there was no Church train- 
ing as we know it. In communities where 
this. condition prevailed we organized the 
Church School Service League, having a 
weekday meeting, at which time the children 
received Church School training, and were 
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brought to a realization of their responsibil- 
ity to serve in the Five Fields and given an 
opportunity to do so. 

One type of mission school is that located 
near a parish, with which the children are 
kept in touch through the Home Department, 
their lesson being mailed to them. The ba- 
bies are enrolled as Little Helpers. 

Again you will find a Church School with 
an adult class. I found one that was led 
by a retired Presbyterian minister with pu- 
pils enrolled from all churches. 

In a town where there was no Church 
School we recruited fifty children in two 
weeks, the Christian Nurture Series was or- 
dered, and after intensive training they 
started their school with the slogan that they 
would have “The Best Church School and 
Service League in the District”. 

I have said little about the Church School 
Service League as such, as in every school 
service was to be included in the child’s reli- 
gious training. Everywhere that I went a 
chart of the Five Fields of Service went 
with me, and this chart enabled the children 
to realize their responsibility to the General 
Church. And as they realized their relation 
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to God’s great family they were eager to 
serve. In one parish the Church School 
has been revolutionized by the introduction 
of proper methods, including the Church 
School Service League. The children are 
working in all five divisions, the girls in I, 
II, III, IV and VI and the boys in I, II, 1V 
and V. Meetings are held regularly and, 
aside from the handwork, the children are 
learning to pray and read their Bibles. 

The girls’ division is being trained in the 
care of the altar, while the boys are the bell 
ringers and, although there is a sexton, are 
ready to serve at a moment’s notice as “‘sex- 
tons.” Although this League has only been 
in existence about three months the children 
proudly display on their chart their achieve- 
ments in colored pictures clipped from a 
magazine, and the class that rendered the 
service is identified by an emblem such as a 
star or cross, etc. This they find more inter- 
esting than the tags, as it makes a puzzle out 
of the whole thing and the children enjoy 
studying it. 

For example, when the girls took tobacco 
pouches of their own making to the poor 
farm it was represented by a “sun maid” 
raisin advertisement, a picture of a girl car- 


field Department 


The Rev. R. Bland Mitchell, Executive Secretary 


Speakers’ Bureau 


Miss Jean W. Underhill, in Charge 


OLLOWING is a list of missionaries 
now in this country who are available for 
speaking engagements, 
It is hoped that, so far as possible, provi- 
sion will be made for the travel expenses of 
the speakers. 


The secretaries of the various Depart- 
ments are always ready, so far as possible, 
to respond to requests to speak upon the 
work of the Church. Address each officer 
po onaly at 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 

ity. 

Requests for the services of speakers, ex- 
cept Department Secretaries, should be ad- 
dressed to Speakers’ Bureau, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


ALASKA 

Miss M. L. Bartberger (Province 3). 
BRAZIL 

Rev. J. W. Morris, D.D. (Province 3). 
CHINA 


Mheikev, DraYaYewstGProvince.2). 

Dr. Mary James (Province 3). 

Deaconess Edith Hart (Province 3). 

The Rey. F. G. Deis and Mrs. Deis (Prov- 
ince 5). 

Rev. Edmund L. Souder (Province 3). 


. Dr. and Mrs. Paul Wakefield (Province 5). 


rying a tray, and the class was represented” 
by a gold star. For want of something bet- 
ter, “Gold Dust Twins” represented a group 
of boys who cleaned out the vestry room. 

In all Church Schools organized classes _ 
were encouraged, and the League organized 
in its simplest form, using the Church School 
class as the medium. 

The district organization has as its super- 
visor Mrs. Lindley Miller, of Hood River 
and Mrs. Hadley of The Dalles is the Little 
Helper secretary. 

I am persuaded that the Chtistian Nurture 
Series can be used effectively in the smaller 
missionary district schools. Of course, every 
course cannot be used simultaneously. The 
careful systematic training that it gives to 
each child and the efficient help to the 
teacher are invaluable. I have been told that 
better work can be done in the small schools 
because the fundamental principle of the se- 
ries can be applied, which is to get at the 
individual child. 

In a state where education is given the 
attention that it is in Oregon, and where the 
finest building in the small town is the 
school, nothing but the best that the Church 
has is good enough for children. 


Rev. P. L. Tsen (Province 3). 

Mr. G. S. Gresham (Province 3). 

Mr. F. A. Gray (Province 3). 

The Rev. Walworth Tyng and Mrs. Tyng 
(Province 1). 

Prof. C. F. Remer, Ph.D. (Province 1). 


Miss Elizabeth P. Barber of Anking (Prov- 


ince 3). 

JAPAN 
Bishop H. St. G. Tucker. 
Rev. R. W. Andrews (Province 8). 
Rev. P. Nagata (Province 3). 
Rey. K. Matsumoto (Province 2). 
Miss B. R. Babcock (Province 7). 
Miss A. Grace Denton (Province 1). 
Mr. A. R. McKechnie (Province 2). 
Rev. J. H. Lloyd (Province 3). 
Rev. George Wallace, D.D. (Province 5). 


LIBERIA 
Mrs. E. M. Moort (Province 3). 
Rey. E. L. Haines (Province 2). 


NEGRO 
Archdeacon Russell (Province 3). 
Mrs. A. B. Hunter (Province 2). 
SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS 
Rev. W. S. Claiborne (Province 2). 
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SHinance Department 


Mr. Lewis B. Franklin, Executive Secretary 


Statement From the Treasurer 


HE receipts from dioceses to April 1, 

applying on the 1924 quota, have been dis- 
appointing. Allowing a full month for the 
collection of the money, $617,320 ought to 
have been received while the actual receipts 
were only $273,845.13. Only one diocese, 
Tennessee, and three missionary districts, 
Alaska, Cuba and Liberia, have paid the 
amount due on their budget share of the 
quota. Reports of the canvass for this year 
were encouraging, but total receipts to April 
1 are less than for the same period last year. 


In contrast with the general average a few 
dioceses show notable increases over 1923, 
namely: Atlanta, East Carolina, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
Western Massachusetts, Western New York. 

The budget covers operatir.g expenses and 
these must be met. To meet them we have 
been forced to borrow $305,000 since the first 
of the year. The money paid for interest 
on these loans, due to delayed remittances, 
would otherwise gc toward extending the 
Kingdom. 


Let’s do better! 


Christian Social Serbice 


The Rev. Charles N. Lathrop, Executive Secretary 


Aenea Without Artificial Coloring” 


BUSINESS firm is reported to have 

advertised positions for girls who are 
neat and “without artificial coloring”. The 
phrase can happily be applied to another de- 
mand, widespread and insistent among men 
and women today. It is the demand for in- 
formation that shall be without artificial col- 
oring. We are surfeited with propaganda 
and hindered by the widely-felt suspicion of 
propaganda directed at almost every channel 
of information. What we read of this or 
that issue is constantly being charged with 
an ulterior motive. News of international 
problems, accounts of industrial conflicts, 
political news, even the religious column—all 
are viewed with a certain measure of- dis- 
trust, a feeling that this particular presenta- 
tion has been “cooked up” for us, not to in- 
form us but to sway us to this or that posi- 
tion. We are being forced to ask ourselves, 
concerning an article we may be reading, 
who the author is, where he comes from, 
what his background, whether he is pro-labor 
or pro-capital, for or against the League of 
Nations. We feel this way because the air 
is full of accusations of propaganda and 
we come to distrust our own basis of judg- 
ment and wonder if we ourselves are not the 
next to be pointed at. 

An opportunity to throw into one “pool” 
the prejudices, opinions and bits of infor- 
mation of a number of individuals differing 
from each other in sympathies and experi- 
ences, and out of the mixture to build a 


conception which has withstood attack from 
every angle, which has incorporated the best 
contribution of each individual—such an op- 
portunity would meet a vital need in this 
time of uncertainty and fearfulness. The 
discussion group presents it. “Group discus- 
sion is offered as a method in which the 
united will is reached by the interaction of 
the individual opinions, and through which is 
wrought something better than any one per- 
son brought to the group.” 

It would seem to be especially the duty of 
Christians to do group thinking on those 
problems for which, by profession, Christians 
have the only real solution. The world 
awaits the conviction, expressed and lived, of 
Christians on the difficulties that now beset 
us in the family, in the community, in the 
nation and in the world of nations. 

Fortunately material is abundant. Mate- 
rial that will serve to start a group thinking 
is available from many sources. At summer 
conferences and upon other occasions, 
courses are given in the conduct of a group 
discussion. Certain texts are demonstrated. 
The Christian Way of Life offers an ad- 
mirable text on international problems and 
is preparing one on economic questions. The 
Church League for Industrial Democracy is 
prepared to offer help to groups meeting to 
discuss industrial problems. The Social Op- 
hortumity of the Churchman is offered by our 
national Department of Christian Social 
Service. These are only a few out of the 
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many that might be mentioned. Of special 
interest in this connection are the appendix 
to Miss Follett’s book, The New State, and 


The Why and How of Group Discussion, by 


Harrison S. Elliott. 

To every parish this subject makes its ap- 
peal. What are Christians thinking and do- 
ing with regard to the questions that loom 
largest on the present horizon? Will they 
do anything until they have considered their 
professions and the conflicting interests of 


society and have come to a decision regard- 
ing them which takes hold, which grows out 
of the convictions of the individual loyal 
Churchman and represents the contribution 
of many minds? How many discussion 
groups are there in your parish? Why do 
you not start one or join one? ‘This is not 
a device to hold the interest of Church peo- 
ple, it is a step toward true democracy, a 
method whereby Christians may vitally affect 
the life of the community and the nation. 


Woman's Auriliary 


Miss Grace Lindley, Executive Secretary 


The March Conference 


HE Officers’ Conference for March was 

held at the Church Missions House on 
March the twentieth. The following dio- 
ceses responded to the roll call: Long Island, 
Maryland, Montana, Newark, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio and West Texas. 

The subject considered was The Woman’s 
Auxiliary and the Young People of the 
Church. Miss Tillotson introduced the sub- 
ject of the Conference by speaking of the 
relationship of the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
the Young People’s Movement. She sug- 
gested that the Auxiliary was not expected 
to outline a policy for the young people’s 
work, nor to draw up a definite program 
for them. The National Council prepares 
programs for the young people, and as Aux- 
iliary to the National Council we can be 
most helpful in attempting as far as we 
can to assist in making these plans and pro- 
grams effective. Miss ‘Tillotson further 
stated that the Auxiliary had been called 
upon to supply leaders for young people at 
summer conferences for study classes, and 
to furnish speakers on missionary topics and 
material for program meetings. 

Mrs. Biller told of the work she had done 
in the interest of the young people and gave 
an account of the movement. 

Miss Edith Parker, who was at one time 
in charge of the diocesan work for young 
people in Texas, spoke in part as follows: 

“When I think of the Young People’s 
Service League I cannot help thinking of 
the boys and girls themselves. No matter 
how complete our organization may be, it is 
they who are the important factors. The 
camps and conferences have been the great 
influence on our young people in Texas. I 
lately received a letter from a little girl in 
Texas which said: ‘Dear Miss Parker: 
Won’t you please write to Gladys? She is 
losing interest in the League and is not act- 


these. 


ing as a Camp Allen girl should. 
you jack her up a little bit?’ 

“Camp Allen ‘has been in existence for three 
summers. It is not just a camp for a good 
time, but it is, as our bulletin describes it, 
a camp with a purpose. _We don’t mean a 
camp with a lot of preaidn+; and telling 
them what they ought to da, but a camp 
where a boy or girl may realize what a 
Church stands for in making all-round 
mental, social and spiritual life. Our pro- 
gram at camp puts the emphasis on all of 
I think you will agree with me that 
a boy or a girl if overdeveloped on one side 
is just a little queer. 

“Our plan at Camp Allen is as follows: 
We have, first, separate camps, boys two 
weeks, then girls two weeks, and for the 
last two summers we have had a confer- 
ence following for grown people and have 
kept the honor boys and girls on at that 
conference. They have been given scholar- 
ships to attend and everybody acknowledged 
that they thad earned them by doing an 
awfully big job at their own conferences. 

“Imagine us sitting down on the edge of 
Galveston Bay around a camp fire, for a 
class or service after the day. The boys and 
girls come to such a meeting in the most 
natural way, and the big thing they carry 
away with them is the fact that they learn 
to pray sitting down on the beach around 
the camp fire. At the service the boys and 
girls are not only ready, but anxious, to 
offer an extemporaneous prayer, and men 
and women do not do that! 

“IT think our Young People’s Movement is 
to teach people to live together and to work 
together happily. After all, that is what 
democracy is. I believe, too, that these lit- 
tle groups will be able to work together and 
to formulate a good program, and that it is 
better for them to discuss their own prob- 
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lems. The older people should let the young 
people have a large part in the things they 
are planning and doing. We have our 
camps and conferences, where we discuss 
everything under the sun, sometimes we come 
to conclusions and sometimes we do not, but 
we always have to think and we learn to 
find out what the other fellow is thinking, 
and the thing that has’ meant the most to 


‘us has been the splendid codperation we have 


received from older people.” 

The Rev. Shelton Hale Bishop, of- St. 
Philip’s Church, New York City, the next 
speaker, said in part: 

“The position of the Church is not Christ’s 
position; the children have always been 
pushed into the background and have been 
given the least consideration, but the Church 
is beginning to take a different attitude. I 
am not here, however, to speak particularly 
about children, but of what I consider a 
mistake of the Church in dealing with young 
people between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five. The Church has never felt that 
she ought to address herself directly to the 
need of these young people. An approach 
has been made to the ages from four to six- 
teen and to the ages beyond twenty-five. The 
Church is now realizing, however, that she 
needs the young people perhaps more than 
any other group. The children from four 
to sixteen have already a sense of authority, 
a sense of obedience and a sense of religion 
that is very easy to cultivate, but it is im- 
possible to interest the ages between eighteen 
and twenty-five unless you have a leader who 
is very virile in his thought and very charm- 
ing in his personality. If such a leader is 
available then it is easy to make the ap- 
proach to these boys and girls who are on 
the border of manhood and womanhood, with 
all their ideals, with all their hopes and 
enthusiasms. 

“This is a time when young people are 
ready to devote their lives to some especial 
thing. They are ready and willing to use 
their talents for God if they are rightly di- 
rected. It is the time when they are making 
decisions as to their life work and the 
Church is making a sad mistake if she does 
not get them to devote their lives to the 
service of God either as clergymen, as lead- 
ers of boys and girls, or as earnest laymen 
and laywomen. If the best is not gathered 
in at this time it often is lost forever, for 
it does not come back. The young people 
need the contact and influence of the 
Church, and they feel that they need it. 
They want her guidance and direction and 
they want to give themselves to her service. 
Some young people may be entirely out of 
the Church, but in their hearts they are 
anxious to get into it, for they do have ideals 
for which they want to find a home. They 
want to express their ideal for service in 
the best and most acceptable way. They 


realize that the Church has a definite stand- 
ard of organization of religious interest and 
enthusiasm. Boys and girls would rather 
play basketball and billiards in a parish 
house under the direction of Church leader- 
ship than in a pool room. 

“These things mean that young people are 
anxious for what the Church can give them. 
The duty of the Church is to deal with this 
group individually and especially, and the 
Church with her clergy and leaders must 
definitely face this problem if the young 
people with their splendid possibilities are to 
be saved for the Church. You cannot talk 
with those who are between eighteen and 
twenty-five as you talk with the average 
Sunday School child. Neither can you talk 
with them in the same way as with the large 
class of adults... They will not be thrown in 
with the children nor will they be thrown 
in with the adults.” 

An interesting discussion of the points 
made by the speakers followed, after which 
the Conference adjourned for noon-day 
prayers in the Chapel. 


Please Take Note 


T the December meeting of the Executive 

Board of the Woman’s Auxiliary the 
Committee on Literature recommended that 
a small sum be charged for leaflets. The 
reason for this recommendation was that 
leaflets are continually being sent out in very 
large quantities, involving considerable ex- 
pense at Headquarters. The possibility of 
the waste of free leaflets ordered in large 
quantities for meetings is great. On investi- 
gation, it was found that practically every 
denominational board makes a small charge 
for leaflets. This charge does not cover the 
cost of printing, but insures both against in- 
creased overhead at Headquarters and 
against waste. 

The fact that a charge is to be made for 
leaflets does not mean that samples may not 
be secured free, nor that any diocesan of- 
ficer who feels that her diocese is unable to 
pay for the leaflets may not have them in 
reasonable quantities for free distribution. 
In such cases a letter to Miss Flanders at 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, will receive 
a prompt response. 


Miss Lindley’s Itinerary 


Leave Peking May 2nd. 

Arrive Japan May 2nd-5th. 

Stay Kyoto May 5th-20th; address: care 
of Bishop’s Office, Karasumaru-dori, Shimo- 
tachi-Uri, Kyoto, Japan. 

Stay Tokyo May 21st-June 15th; address: 
care of Bishop McKim, Ikebukuro, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
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A LIST OF LEAFLETS 


Address the Book Store, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, stating quantity wanted. 


Remittances should be made payable to LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Treasurer. 


Leaflets are free unless price is noted. 


DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS 
Devotional 


Prayers for Missions. 

A Litany for Missions. 

Mid-Day Intercession for Missions. 
Mid-Day Prayer Card. 

Parish Prayers for Missions. 


Alaska 

The Borderland of the Pole. 
Brazil 

Under the Southern Cross. 5c. 


5c. 


China 
Pen Sketches of Medical Missions in 
China. 15c. 
Help Us Open the Gates of Nanchang. 
Kuling School. 
St. James’s Hospital, Anking, China. 
The Lengthened Shadow of a Man. 


Cuba, Porto Rico and Virgin Islands 
The Pearl of the Antilles. 5c. 
In the Track of the Trade Winds. 
Haiti for the Haitians. 
Handbooks on the Church’s Mission— 
I China. 40c. 
II Japan. 40c. 
III Philippines. 40c. 


Japan 
’ Missionary Problems and Policies 
Japan. 20c. 
Churchwork for Lepers in Japan. 


Liberia 
Our Foothold in Africa. 
The Church’s Investment in Africa. 


Mexico 
Progress in Mexico (Hooker School). 
ecu ade, Her Sister, and the Hooker 
chool. 


Panama Canal Zone 
Under Four Flags. 5c. 


Philippines 
The Cross, The Flag and The Church. 5c. 
From Head-Axe to Scalpel. 


Indians 
Our Indian Schools in South Dakota. 5c. 
Making the Blind to See. 


Southern Mountaineers 
Appalachia. 5c. 


Educational Division 

Church Dictionary. 25c. 

A Service for Missionary Day. , 

World Problems and Christianity. 

Wanted—Leaders—Outline of Program 
Meetings. (Negro.) 

The Church of Today and The Church of 
Tomorrow. 

Program Meetings—What They Are and 
How to Organize Them. 

Ten Missionary Stories. 10c. 

Missionary Anthem, ‘“‘Thus Saith the 
Lord.’”’ 10c. 

Missionary Education—Has It a Place in 
the Life of Today? 

Foreign-Born Peoples in U. 8. 

The Finns. By Arthur Cotter. 10c. 
Friends Wanted. Masque of Christian 
Americanization. F. D. Graves. 2hc. 
Leaflet of Foreign-Born in New York 

City. 10c. 

The Episcopal Church and its Connection 
with the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
S. Finland, In Finnish and English. 

ree, 


5c. 


in 


1535 
F. B 


901 
916 
969 
979 
1252 


. 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 


Tracts on the Church in Swedish, Italian, 
eranish, Hungarian and English, each 


Cc. 
Ice Cakes That Chill Our Melting Pot. 
55, 56, 57. Bilingual 
Prayer -Leaflets in English, Greek, 
Hungarian, Polish, Swedish, Finnish, 
Italian, Armenian and Roumanian. 
For hospital chaplains and _ parish 
elerey dealing with foreign-born. 15c. 
each. 


Miscellaneous 
A Soldier’s Vision of Missions. 
Designated and Special Gifts. 
The Church and the World. 
Abroad. 


50,000 Miles in Fifty Minutes. 5c. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 


5506 
5510 


5512 


5514 
5516 


5517 
5520 


5521 
5522 


SERVICE 


Suggestions for Parish and Diocesan 
Social Service Organizations. 

The Social Task of the Church as Set 
Foe by the Lambeth Conference of 

Suggested Social Service Program for 
Diocese and Parish with Three Papers 
of Constructive Value. (Bulletin 25.) 

The City Mission Idea (small leafiet). 

What is the Plus That the Church Has 
to Add to Secular Social Service? By 
Mrs. John M. Glenn. 

The Department of Christian Soctal 
Service. What it Has Done. What it 
Plans to Do. 

The American Jail. 5c. 

A Practical Program for Church Groups 
in Jail Work. 15c. i 

Plain Points for Parish Practice in Social 
Service. 

The Social Opportunity of the Church- 
man. 25c.; 5 for $1.00. 

Sugecauons for Leaders for above book. 

iC. 

Proceedings of First National Conference 
(Milwaukee), 1921. 25c. 

Proceedings of Second National Confer- 
ence (Wickford, R. I.), 1922. 25c. 


Proceedings of Third National Confer- 


ence (Washington, D. C.), 1923. 25c. 
The Motion Picture Problem. 15c. 
The City Mission Idea. An Interpreta- 
tion by Dr. Jefferys. 15c. 
50c. 


Social Service Through the Parish. 
By Dr. Brackett. 

Social Service at the General Conven- 

tion (1922). 


FIELD DEPARTMENT . 


Bible Readings and Prayers. 

Uniting the United States. 

All America. 

Everywhere. 

Financial Pledge Card. 

The Campaign and Money. 

Every Member Canvass: Why Annually? 

The Diocesan Training Institute for 
Leaders of Parish Conferences on the 
Church’s Mission. 

How to Prepare for Parish Conferences 
on the Church’s Mission. 

Proportionate Givers (enrollment card). 

Intercessors’ Enrollment Card. 

Suggestions to Canvassers the 
Church’s Mission. 

1922 Speakers’ Manual. 

Accomplishmentg, 


for 


2103 The New Program. 

2104 Faith and Prayer. 

2105 Stewardship. 

2107 The Church Service League. 

2108 The Budget Dollar. 

2110 Opening Service. (For Preaching Mis- 
sions.) 50c. per 100; $4.50 per 1,000. 

3010-A Stewardship. 

3015-A If I Were a La n. 

3020-A  Proportionate Giving. 

Maps, set of two, 60c.; one of United 

States and one of the World. 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Prayers for Religious Education. 
4401 Teacher Training, Standard Course. 
4502 Little Helpers’ Prayer for Leaders. Free. 
4503 Little Helpers’ Prayer. Free. 
4504 Little Helpers’ Mite Box (Paper). Free. 
: 4505 C. S. S. L. Prayer. Free. 
a 4506 Little Helpers’ Department. Free. 
4507 Little Helpers’ Mite Box (Wooden). 5c. 
4509 Little Helpers’ Letters to Parents. Free. 
, £510 eEeneey Thank Offering (For Leaders). 
5 ree. 
4511 Whitsunday Service. $1.00 per 100. 
4512 Birthday Thank Offering Envelope. Free. 
4518 Book of Programs. 30c. 
4519 ‘‘Working Together.’’ 5c. 
4521 Church School Service League. Free. 
4522 C.S. S. L. Prayer for Leaders. Free. 
4523 Birthday Thank Offering Prayer. Free. 
4525 TS hdd for Parents of the Little Helpers. 
ree 
; 4526 Types of the C. S. S. L. Free 
2 4527 Manual for Leaders of Little Helpers. 20c. 
- 4528 Ideals of Parenthood. Free. 
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4529 Questions and Answers on Little Helpers. 


Free 
4531 Our Birthday Thank Offering. Free. 
(For Boys and Girls) 
4532 The Five Fields of Service. 
4600 Some Questions. 
Week-Day Religious Instruction. 
4801 Young People’s Movement. 5c. 
4900 Daily Vacation Bible Schools. 
4901 Vacation, Bible and Church Schools. 
Bulletins 
14 Theological Text-Books. 
32 Syllabus of Theological Studies and 
Examinations. 
20 A Diocesan Program of Religious Edu- 
cation. 
22 Students and the Church. 
27 Immigrant Child and the Church School. 
29 Report of Commission on _ Provincial 
Organization. 
30 Church Boarding Schools. 


A List of Leaflets a: 


LITERATURE 
Mission Packets Loaned for Two Weeks. 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


: Per Per 

W.A 9g Bible Readings. Copy 100 

W.A. 12 Supply Department..... 2c = $11.50 

W.A. 17 What the Auxiliary Can 
Do for Religious Educa- 
tion. 

W.A. 20 A Handbook (Revised 
Edition). 20c. 

W.A. 21 Suggestions for Educa- 
tional Secretaries....... 2¢ 1.50 

W.A. 22 How to Lead a Discus- 

SIONS GLOUP waivlereciere cieiele ee 2e 1.50 

W.A. 26 A Devotional Exercise. 

W.A. 30-31-32 Suggestions £017 
Presidents, Secretaries, 
Treasurers. 5c a Set. 

W.A. 38 Noonday Meditations.... 10c 

W.A. 94 The Educational Oppor- 
tunity of the Supply De- 

DAVtmentekc aces aelewscwe 2c 1.50 

W.A. 100 U. T. O. Resolution and 
Prayer mCardenice acnscsare Ic -60 

W.A. 101 “The Gift of a Thankful 
ELC OI emetetet ents lsteteretalsielelerelve 2c 1.00 

W.A. 108 The Little Blue Box 
CpOemM IR arracais escent 1c .60 

W.A. 105- The Mighty Cent....... 2ec 1.50 

W.A. 106 1889-1925? A Record and 
Be gllLODC wate lets sianisteveleminiee Bie 2.00 

W.A. 107 Thirty-eight Suggestions 
for U.T.O. Treasurers... 2c 1.50 

WeA. 108 U.TO. Box. 

W.A. 113 Helps for U.T.O. Treas- 
urers. 

W.A. 116 Spiritual Value of the 
MID OS eratecesttveselorezs ‘ele etanscecrs 2c 1.00 

Welw? 7 Ot O..Cateehisna ems car 2e 1.00 

W.A. 121 Prayer for the Woman’s 
PANTSULEAY: ”reteinteteraicielecet omerei 1c -60 

W.A. 123 Church Service League 
Prayer Card. 

W.A. 124 U.T.O.—An  Interpreta- 

LOT aicie this scsisss sierra, oes ike .60 

W.A. 126 An Open Door to Wom- 

’s Service*. 

W.A. 130 National Training School 
for Colored Workers*. 

W.A. 181 The Woman’s Auxiliary 


Special 1923-25. 


* Auxiliary Specials. 


If you are not a regular subscriber for 


The Spirit of Missions 


Why not subscribe NOW? 


$1.00 A YEAR 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


The Best Missionary Magazine Published ° 


281 FOURTH AVENUE 
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NEW YORK CITY 


WINSTON- INTERNA TIONAL 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SCHOLARS BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 
Contain specially prepared Helps to 
Bible Study and many Attractive Illus 
Berns suitable for children. 
end for Hheernet he Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTO 
American Bible H' eadquarter ers 
454 Winston Building Philadelphia 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 


RINTERS 
of Quality 


137-139 East 25th St. NEW YORK 


oa Gifts eG Loans 


AmericanChurch Building FundCommission 


281 Fourth Avenue 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY ~ 


(Episcopal Church), offers three years” 

course of Training for Nurses. Pupils 

$i ible for State Registration. Allowance 

ae poate Apply to Rev. Thomas A. 
Hyde, haplain-Superintendent. 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND MARBLE 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Tacobp Att Glass Companp 


Dept.) 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


N CO., Publishers 


New York 


The Life and Work of 


Julia Chester Emery 


By MARGARET A. TOMES 


/ has recently been said of 
Miss Emery, the leader of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary for 
forty-five years, that “She was 
more widely known and more 
universally beloved than anyone 
in the American Church. She 
was, nevertheless, the humblest, 
gentlest and most self-effacing 
of women.” 


Your Order NOW. Price, 
$1.00 a Copy. 


Place 


THE BOOK STORE 
Church Missions House 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


MENEELY BELL CO 


Y,NY.a 
220 BRGAGai NY. CITY, 


: BELLS 


CHURCH HYMNS and SERVICES 


A Church School and Mission Hymnal 
Licensed by Church Pension Fund. 


Manila, $30.00 per 100 
Cloth, $50.00 per 100 


PARISH PRESS, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


PEREECT PROJECTOR 
for every need 
SHIPPED ON TRIAL 


4 ie G SPECIAL EASY TERMS 
( ie a A Hundreds of illustrated 
« aR INFORMATION 


Ce 


Tectures for rent. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC.. 
u6 VICTOR BLDG. SAVENFORT. NOUA. 
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Missions when writing to advertisers, 


American Church 


Missionary Society 
Orcanizep Aprit 13, 1861 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS oF 
THE STATE oF NEw York 


Holds and administers Trust 
Funds amounting to $173,205 for 
maintenance of evangelical work 
in: 


United States 
Brazil 


Cuba 


President: WILLIAM Jay ScHIEF- 
FELIN, Ph.D. 


Secretary: Rev. FRANKLIN J. 
CLARK 


Treasurer: Lewis B. FRANKLIN 


Office: 281 Fourth Ave. New York 


Legal Title: 
*‘The American Church Missionary Society’’ 


The 
Spirit of Missions 


In Every Public Library 
in the Country 


Not only the current issue but 
a file for ready reference 


MEAS THEADEAL 


Has it been reached in 
your community ? 


IF not, will you see that some 
organization in your parish 
makes itself responsible for 
this detail of missionary 
service. 


Can You Afford NOT to Invest 
Two Cents a Week in 


The Spirit of Missions 


which will keep you intelligently informed through interesting stories about 
the work the Church is carrying on in many parts of the world. It is indis- 
pensable to the Church man and Church woman. 


As THE Spirit oF Missions is a missionary publication and is not published 
for financial gain, we ask your co-operation in recommending it to others and 


adding to our tise of subscribers. 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ 


Missions, to begin with the 


Kindly mention Tur Spirit oF Missions when writing to advertisers. 


for a year’s subscription for THE SPIRIT oF 


number. 
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Episcopal 
Theological School 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


For Catalog, address THE DEAN. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 

IN THE DIOCESE OF VIRGINIA, (INC.) 
President, the Bishop of Virginia. Episcopal 
Church ownership; health; scholarship; culture; 
beauty of environment; Christian idealism. 
BOYS: St. Christopher’s—$650, Richmond; Christ- 

chureh—$400, Christchurch P. O., Middlesex County. 
GIRLS: St. Catherine’s—$800, Richmond; St. Anne’s 

—$500, Charlottesville; St. Margaret’s—$450, Tap- 

pahannock, Essex County. Catalogs from Principals, 

For wills, legal title —Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. About gifts and bequests 
for equipment, enlargement, scholarships and 
endowment, address REV. E. L. WOOD- 
WARD, M.A., M.D., Dean, 110 W. Franklin 
St., Richmond, Va. 


ALL SAINTS. SCHOOL 
SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
Achurch school for girls and children 


The Bishop, President 
Miss Helen S, Peabody, Principal 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
A homelike school for girls. College pre- 
paratory and General Courses, 


MARY EVERETT LADD, B.L., Principal 


The New York Training School 
for Deaconesses 


Prepares Women for Religious 
Work as Deaconesses, Missionaries 
or Trained Workers in Religious 
Education and Social Service. Ad- 
dress i 
DEACONESS DAHLGREN or 
DEACONESS GILLESPY 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Berkeley Divinity School 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Asan 
Rev. William Palmer Ladd, D. D 


Dean 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


FOUNDED 1842 


Theological ‘Seminary 


an 
Collegiate Department 


Academic Year Begins September 29th. 


For particulars address The Dean, 
Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis. 


THE 


CHURCH TRAINING 


AND 


DEACONESS HOUSE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


provides for resident students a two 


years’ course of study and training in 
practical work, fitting them to be Church 
Workers or Deaconesses. 
ADDRESS 
DEACONESS CLARA M. CARTER 
708 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MAGAZINES 


Ask tor my free Catalogue ot !he World s 
Classics, |50 volumes, pocket size, 80 cents 
a volume. 


Magazine Catalogue, free. 
Needlecraft, \2 months for 50 cents. 


Nature M agazine, for every nature-lover, 
$2.00 a year; trial copy 15 cents stamps. 


Every Child's Magazine, $1.50 a year; trial 
copy for 8 cents stamps. 


Address: 
JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri 
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The General 


TheologicalSeminary 
Chelsea Square, N. Y. City 


This is the only Seminary under 
the control of the General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church. 

The regular course of three 
years covers a thorough study of 
all the usual departments of Theo- 
logical training, and Students, after 
the first year, may specialize in 
certain Departments. 

Students may, without extra 
charge, under the advice of the 
Dean and Faculty, attend certain 
courses at Columbia or New York 
Universities. 

Scholarship aid is given when 
needed, : 

For details, address 


THE DEAN, 


1 Chelsea Square, 
New York City. 


Che Bivinity School 
of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia 


Graduate Courses. Privileges at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
FACULTY 
Rev. GEORGE G. BARTLETT, S.T.D., 

Dean. Homiletics and Pastoral 
Care. 
Rev. LUCIEN M. ROBINSON, S.T.D., 
D.C.L. Liturgics, Church Polity 
and Canon Law. 
ee creme ALAN MONTGOMERY, 
S.T.D. Old Testament Lit- 
yeipice and Language. 
Rev. GEORGE C. FOLEY, S.T.D., 
Systematic Divinity 
Rev. oe OSEPH CULLEN AYER, Ph.D., 
De Ecclesiastical "History 
Rev. ROYDEN KEITH YERKES, 
Ph.D., S.T.D., History of Religions 
REV. GEORGE A. BARTON, Ph.D., 
LL.D., New Testament Literature 
and Language. 
Rev. BER WILLIAM DOUGLAS, 
DD; Homiletics and Pastoral 
Care. 
Rev. S. U. MITMAN, Ph.D., 
Religious "Pedagogy. 
For Catalogue, 
Address the Dean, 42nd & Locust Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SCHILLING PRESS, ING, 


NEW YORK 


Che Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary - 
in Wirginia 


Special Instruction for Students 
Going to the Missionary Field 


Session Opens Third Wednesday 
in September 


Special Students Admitted 


This Seminary has founded all the 
Foreign Missions of the Episcopal 
Church except where in recent 
years the Church has followed the 
flag into our newly acquired Colo- 
nial possessions. It has given 
more than eighty men to the 
Foreign Field. 


For catalogues, apply to 


THE DEAN 


Theological Seminary, Va. 


St. Stephen’s College 


A CHURCH COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND LETTERS, for men who are 
gentlemen, students and sportsmen. 
The highest scholarship, simplicity 
and inexpensiveness of living, inti- 
mate personal companionship of pro- 
fessors and students, and downright 
sincerity characterize this institution. 


The fees are: for tuition, $250 a 
year; for a room, furnished and 
heated, $125 a year; for board in 
hall, $225 a year; a total of $600. 


For 1923-24 the number of stu- 
dents is limited to 150. 
Write 


BerNarD Ippincs Bett, President 


Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
(Railway Station: Barrytown) 


Know What 
Your Church 
Is Domg! 


7 


The Story of the Program 


Describes and 


Illustrates the 7 
Whole Work of the 


“THe Srory or THE PRro- 
GRAM has made a _ profound 
impression on me by its splen- 
did make-up, its wonderful 
comprehensiveness and its full- 
ness in living interest. Few 
efforts to promote the Nation- 
Wide Campaign will have had 
the influence for success that 
this will have.”—A Bishop. 


General Church 


$1.00 Postpaid 


Address Orders to 


THE BOOK STORE 
Church Missions House 
281 Fourth Ave., New York 
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